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CHARIVARIA 


ONDON Airport’s eighteenth major 
labour dispute in five years had at 
least one advantage. It explained what 
had seemed merely a crazy rush by 
B.O.A.C. to get planes that fly faster 
and faster when they are flying. 


As a result of her unhappy experience 
at Brighton Miss Ann ‘Todd _ has 
resolved never to accept a part again in 
a “violent” picture. Someone should 
now persuade all actors and actresses to 
take this helpful attitude—though of 
course it would mean arranging for 
them all to have an unhappy experience 
at Brighton. 


A DISPATCH from the St. Bernard Pass 
says that the well-known dogs have been 
put out of the mountain rescue business 
by helicopters. They haven’t yet 


She 


decided what their policy will be when 
asked to rescue helicopter pilots. 


Tue French officers who walked out of 
the Public Safety Committees in Algeria 
in a huff may be forgiven if they feel a 
certain sense of frustration at getting a 
letter from General de Gaulle, of all 
people, ordering that soldiers must not 
belong to “any organization of a political 
character.” 


AN American statistician says that the 
household goods of the average British 
family are worth only £71. Oh well, 


we admit that on this side of the 
Atlantic the give-away quiz is still in 
its infancy. 


FRIENDS of the fisherman who hooked 
an Austin A40 in the Exeter Canal last 
week are already sick of hearing about 


Ae 


ma 
the Cadillac that got away because it 
had bigger fins. 





Mr. Lennox-Boyp’s tiny hint about 
the possibility of ex-French Guinea’s 
joining the British Commonwealth was 
on the whole received broadmindedly 
in this country. We should expect, of 
course, a firm, self-reliant “ Non” from 
any of the new citizens invited to join 
our National Assistance pay-queues. 


“PRINCE PLEADS: Stop DAawn”’ 
News Chronicle 


Sorry—anything within reason. 


Sir CuRIstopHER HINTON, Chairman 
of the Central Electricity Generating 
Board, has said that the two Windscale 
reactors now to be sealed up form “a 
monument to our ignorance.” Some 
people may one day feel that ignorance 
about plutonium production deserved a 
better monument. 


A Sale! A Sale! 
Now U.S. connoisseurs can gauge the 
pull 
Of their Impressionists, 
Will they join Mr. Goldschmidt in a 
school 
Of Post-Recessionists? 
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* 
Diary 

HEN the new Pope is elected a 

smoke signal is sent to the watch- 
ing crowds to tell them the long wait is 
over. In 1903 a minor Papal servant 
got out on the roof, opening and 
shutting his fingers like a_ tailor’s 
scissors to give away the news that the 
choice had fallen on Guiseppe Sarto. 
The Manchester Guardian, which has 
preserved this fascinating glimpse of 
Vatican history, does not say what 
happened to the leaker. Had he worked 
up mimes for all the possibles? Tic-tac 
as used on British racecourses would 
give greater coverage, or even a walkie- 
talkie. The trouble with being a mimer 
of Papal nzmes is that opportunities of 
practice are rare; but when they do 
come there is a challenge to rouse any 
performer. How would you pass out 
the information that the lot had fallen 
on Cardinal Agagianian? 


He is Poor but he is Honest 


ICE-PRESIDENT NIXON has 
let it be known that during the 
forthcoming election campaign neither 
he nor any of his entourage will drive or 
ke driven in Cadillacs, lest it should be 
thought that they are not “regular 
fellows.” For all we know, this may be 
quite a subtle move. But surely the 
effect (a tinge of pink about it, don’t 
you think, Mr. Nixon?) will be ruined 
by the very fact of having announced it? 
“There goes that Nixon guy,” we can 
hear the citizens saying, “trundling up 
and down the State on his bicycle, just 
like he said he would. But he ain’t 
foolin’ me none. If he hadn’t said in the 
papers he was going to hide his Caddy 
I might never have noticed he had one. 
And the guy who’s ashamed of his 
Caddy ain’t no friend of mine.” 


From where we sit it seems that if 
the Democrats’ Public Relations men 
have any ideas about persuading their 
candidates to adopt some counter- 
disguise they would be well advised to 
keep the plan dark. 


Hucksters of Charity 

HE correspondence in The Times 

about the charities which send you 
anything from stickers to ash-trays and 
leave you to send them back or pay up 
has left me feeling how unfitted for the 
modern world many Times readers 
must be. How can one possibly feel 
any obligation to fit in with the plans 
of highly paid and grossly inefficient 
appeals experts? It would never occur 
to me to subscribe to any charity I had 
not chosen for myself or to hesitate for 
a moment to chuck into the wastepaper- 
basket unsolicited coupons or tea-trays 
or communications from football pool 
promoters, detergent sellers or hospitals. 
I might hesitate if the goods were worth 
sending on to a jumble sale in aid of a 
cause which interested me, or I might 
sell them and give the profits to my own 
pet charity. There can be no legal 
duty to go to the trouble and expense of 
returning anything unsolicited; these 
things must have been sent at their 
owners’ risk. 


Future Indicative 


I AM impressed by the enterprise of 
the North London Sixth Formers 


who are producing their own magazine. 





wpe —_— 


“How d’you think any caviar man feels, 
posted to a cod convoy?” 
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perspective (sic) costs one shilling “or 
twenty-five cents”; it has a New York 
representative and some highly respect- 
able advertising. It is a product of the 
London Schools Left Club and tries to 
unite variety of left-wing politics with 
interest in the arts. It likes Humphrey 
Lyttelton and dislikes Turkey. Old- 
timers need no longer feel that since 
the ‘thirties the young have been 
private and conformist, though the note 
of revolt is muted. The rising generation 
do not intend, if they can help it, to be 
the last generation. 


Snare and Delusion 


F the Football League fails to con- 
vince the courts that it has a 
copyright over its fixtures list it may be 
tempted to juggle about with its fixtures 
in the hope of mystifying the Pools 
promoters. “We don’t tell anyone 
who’s playing who at Stamford Bridge, 
see,” it may argue, “and no one will be 
able to forecast the result. That’ll 
bring them to their flaming knees.” 
Not a bit of it. All the poolsters will do 
is run an extra “easier six” forecast on 
who’s playing who at Stamford Bridge, 
see. 


Pooh Corner 


HE company is small of those who 

become immortal in their lifetime, 
but there seems no doubt that Ernest 
Shepard is among them. Included in 
his exhibition of watercolours and book 
illustrations at Foyles Art Gallery are 
fifteen drawings from Winnie the Pooh 
and The House at Pooh Corner, and 
in spite of the undoubted charm of the 
other works it is to this case that 
visitors gravitate. Figures like Pooh 
and Piglet and Eeyore have now become 
as necessary a part of nursery folklore 
as Tenniel’s Alice characters. 

My own favourites among the book 
illustrations on show are the slyly 
humorous drawings for Laurence Hous- 
man’s Victoria Regina and Gracious 
Majesty, whose mood so exactly matches 
the blend of mockery and respect that 
characterizes those acid little playlets. 








“SPORTING PRINTS” 


The first of Hewison’s “Sporting 
Prints” appears this week on page 551 
The next in the series will be of 

Miss PAT SMYTHE 
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E. S. TURNER on The Services 


4 UPPOsE, ten years ago, 
you had asked a press 
cuttings agency to 
collect all references 
to snobbery in the 
Services. You would 
have caused a certain 
confusion in the minds 
of the young women 

who wield the shears. They are not 
always at their happiest when searching 
for abstractions. 

In the end you would have. amassed 
a quaint but not very satisfactory 
collection of cuttings with headlines like 
C.O.’s WiFE ORDERED BATMAN TO 
ScruB FLoor, and Mess Dress is Nor 
Compu.Lsory, But——. ‘There would 
be a few letters-to-the-editor about the 
iniquities of officer selection, and with 
luck a letter from a brigadier-general 
insisting that, in spite of democracy 
and all that rot, Tommy Atkins still 
prefers to be officered by a toff. 

Your dossier might even include a 
flippantly written notice of a book called 
Customs in the Services, by Group- 
Captain A. H. Stradling, a work which 
lays down the law on Calling, specifying 
the size of a visiting card to within an 
eighth of an inch, defining the time of 
day a junior officer may call on a senior 
officer’s wife (between 3 p.m. and 5 p.m. 
from Monday to Friday) and stating 
how long he should stay (twenty 
minutes, or, if invited to tea, ten 
minutes longer); all this with the 
approval of the Air Ministry and, 
doubtless, of the shade of Lady 
Troubridge. 

The truth is that Service snobbery, 
in so far as it still exists, and in so far 
as it is snobbery, does not often make 
news. To be sure, there are still stations 


and garrisons where, even if Calling 
does not operate, the social fences are 
far from dilapidated; where blazer 
buttons are keenly appraised, where 
feminine friendships conform to the 
rank structure, and a junior wife’s 
incautious Christian-naming of a senior 
wife may bring a momentary stillness; 
but nobody writes to “Live Letters” 
about these things. 

Thackeray said in 1846 that he would 
need a hundred issues of Punch to 
describe all the kinds of military snob. 
Most of the types he sketched were 
swaggerers; the “sporting military 
snob,” who ogled flashy women, care- 
fully avoided decent society and sold 
his fellow officers dud horses; the 


“Decent chap. Got a fairly good 
V.C. too.” 
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In 1846-7 Thackeray wrote “<The 
Snobs of England”? in PUNCH, 
later reprinted as “The Book 
of Snobs.”’ In this series snob- 
bery is brought up to date, 
but the title decorations are 
from Thackeray's own drawings. 


“larking or raffish military officer,” who 
was always being thrown out of night- 
houses; the “amateur military snob,” 
who made the most of his militia status; 
and the elderly military snob, “selfish, 
brutal, passionate and gluttonous,”’ who 
displayed his contempt for civilians 
with “a stupid and artless candour.” 

Possibly Thackeray was romancing 
slightly when he told how, one day at 
Bagnigge Wells, he was reduced to 
picking his teeth with a fork in order to 
frighten away a lisping, musk-scented 
cavalryman whose presence oppressed 
him. 

To-day, try as one may, it is almost 
impossible to be offended by military 
swaggering. In London young Guards 
officers are most careful not to inflame 
popular passion by wearing uniform. 
They frequent only the most limited 
areas of the capital, using only the most 
limited forms of transport and calling 
on the most limited range of young 
women. Of course such cautious self- 
effacement, or self-segregation, may 
well be resented by those who feel that 
all men should be seen carrying their 
own parcels on buses. 

It is true that, very occasionally, the 
Services forget themselves. The other 
day a motorist found it necessary to 
write to the press protesting that traffic 
had been held up by a zealous military 
policeman so that a young officer might 
emerge from barracks on horseback. 
Doubtless the authorities have taken 
steps to prevent the recurrence of such 
an enormity. No one would have 
objected to a traffic hold-up due to a 
lorry emerging from a brewery. 

Almost any attitudes, traditions, 
usages or recreations of the Services are 
liable to be labelled by someone as 
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manifestations of snobbery. There are 
those who can detect it even in such 
splendid statements as “ You were only 
their fathers; I was their officer.” 
Others will splutter over the implic- 
ations of the phrase “ Officers and Other 
Ranks.” Many a person will tell you 
he has seen, though he cannot quite 
remember where, a military notice 
addressed to officers and their ladies, 
sergeants and their wives, and other 
ranks and their women. ; 

Some few, again, have found it 
invidious that simple National Service- 
men should be dressed up in century-old 
uniform to blow trumpets summoning 
officers to dine round a candle-lit table 
stacked high with braggart silverware, 
there to indulge in such demonstrations 
of superiority as drinking the Queen’s 
health and ripping the shirts from each 
other’s backs. 

Occasionally someone will demand 
to know why there are still crack, or 
fashionable, regiments. Is this not a 
sign, he will say, that wealth and 
influence will always create cells of 
privilege for themselves within the 
framework of Her Majesty’s Forces? 
Why, he may even ask, has no Prince 
of the Blood been sent to serve in a 
marching regiment? 

Which leads gently into the problem 
of professional snobbery in the Services. 
A hundred years ago the relative status 
of Horse and Foot was to be discovered 
from Queen’s Regulations, which listed 
the price of the lowest commission in 
the infantry at £450, in the dragoons 
and dragoon guards at £840, in the 
Blues at £1,200 and the Life Guards at 
£1,260. It was possible to argue, as some 
did, that this was a hangover from feudal 
days when a man on a horse was in- 
disputably the social superior of a man 
on foot. 

If commissions were sold to-day, 
would the cavalry of Centurions and 
Conquerors still attract the big money? 
With respect, one doubts it. Nothing 
has done more than mechanization to 
put down the emptier forms of pro- 
fessional snobbery. 

At first, of course, mechanization had 
the opposite effect. The most disastrous 
outbreaks of class feeling occurred in 
the Royal Navy when that service was 
going over to steam. It was thought to 
be no business of a gentleman and a 
fighting man to fiddle about with 
engines. The humblest “wart” on the 


quarter-deck felt himself the superior 
of the most senior “ greaser.” 

Although the Army was slower to be 
mechanized the same feeling was there. 
Major-General J. F. C. Fuller said in 
The Army in My Time: “It was a point 
of honour to know nothing of the arms 
to which you did not belong.” If a new 
hand grenade or a balloon or a telephone 
was introduced, off it went to Chatham. 
“Sappers could understand these things, 
but to have expected a fighting man to 
do so would have altogether cramped 
his style.” The Artillery was “a kind 
of masonic fraternity closely protected by 
pass-words and signs quite unintelligible 
to other arms.” 


The notion that a fighting man needs 
an uncluttered mind is at least an 
arguable one; but it is a luxury which a 
modern Army cannot afford. It went 
out about the same time as the attitude 
of “The Loamshires? We don’t know 
them.” 

A certain amount of professional 
snobbery will always remain as a 
swollen form of professional _ self- 
esteem. Within the “ masonic fraternity” 
of Gunners during the late war there 
were certain whimsical prejudices to be 
detected. 

Only 


when pressed would field 


~ gunners admit that there were other 
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forms of gunnery. Anti-aircraft gunners 
tended to look down on coastal gunners, 
who for their part regarded all other 
gunners as amateurs. Within the anti- 
aircraft arm there were light gunners 
who, because they were mobile and 
therefore dashing, patronized the heavy 
static gunners who sat about sites giving 
orders to women. 

Both light and heavy, of course, 
disdained the men of searchlights, who 
threw nothing at the enemy except 
candle-power. Each heavy battery had 
a R.E.M.E. officer who, while not an 
active combatant, had to be accepted, 
and indeed cultivated, because without 
him no combat would have been 


possible. Lower in the scale was the 
attached officer who, with the aid of 
a film camera and numerous dials, 
recorded the shoot and in due course 
produced a chart proving what every- 
body well knew: that the rounds had 
never been within:a half-mile of the 
target. Yet even he had a higher rating 
than such itinerant riff-raff as horticul- 
tural officers, salvage officers and 
welfare officers. 

To-day the Royal Artillery has two 
newly-formed guided missile regiments. 
How, one wonders, will they rate for 
prestige? Scientifically, they are as far 
ahead of the Royal Horse Artillery as the 
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“No, sir, this is the engine—that’s the fusebox. 


N.A.A.F.I. beer-mug-proof piano is 
ahead of a Jew’s harp. But why was not 
the Rocket Troop (actually a battery) 
of the Royal Horse Artillery, which 
likes to recall that it fired rockets in 
1813 at the Battle, of Leipzig, given a 
chance to revert to its old role? 

It is possibly superfluous to add that 
long-distance extermination of an un- 
seen enemy is rightly despised by those 
who hold that the only real combat 
consists of sticking a bayonet into an 
adversary’s stomach. 

Probably it is the process of..officer 
selection which has given rise to most 
accusations of Service snobbery. Happily 
we rarely have to listen nowadays to 
the contention that ranker officers are 
incapable of inspiring troops. It would 
be pleasant to think that we have heard 
the end of that inverse snobbery which, 
in the late war, moved a certain type of 
sergeant to refuse the chance of a com- 
mission “because of the type of officer 
you get nowadays.” 

Some of us will recall the famous fuss 
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in 1941 when an O.C.T.U. commandant 
was removed from his post for writing 
to The Times in defence of the old school 
tie. The affair played its part in ending 
the wildly haphazard methods of officer 
selection by regimental boards, whose 
decisions gave rise to so many accusa- 
tions of prejudice and partiality. (The 
present writer is of the opinion that he 
passed such a board only after dis- 
closing that he was the author of an 
article in the previous week’s Punch. 
An admission that he had been con- 
nected with, say, the Greyhound Express 
might have led to a different result.) 
To-day, as everyone knows, applic- 
ants for Army commissions are selected 
by Regular officers working along lines 
laid down by psychologists. In practice 
the selectors lean over backwards to 
avoid accusations of being influenced 


_by snobbery, despite all the passionate 


protestations to the contrary by those 
who claim that the main purpose of 
the boards is to observe the candidates’ 
table manners and their behaviour 
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under the influence of gin. One in- 
dication that impartiality is being 
observed is to be found in a new type 
of gossip paragraph, unthinkable twenty 
years ago, which tells how the scion of 
some illustrious house, or of a famous 
military family, has failed to obtain a 
recommendation to Sandhurst. 
Occasionally, in the still watches of a 
Westminster night, a Member of Parlia- 
ment will protest that the public schools 
still furnish a disproportionate share 
of officers. Older Members possibly 
blush as they remember that shaming 
episode early in the Kaiser’s war when 
an entire Public Schools Brigade raised 
itself almost overnight. The sad and 
simple truth is that pupils of other 
types of school have little or no desire 
to become officers. Nor have the mass 
of university graduates, who tend by 
the time they have achieved degrees to 
be shaggy and to have lost fire (though 
it has been said that, as potential 
officers, they have an advantage over 
grammar school boys in that they have 
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had more experience of holding their 
liquor). 

Sooner or later we shall have another 
attempt to purge the Army Act of that 
inflammatory phrase “ officer and gentle- 
man ” (the equally inflammatory descrip- 
tion “gentleman cadet” has, of course, 
been abolished). Some six years ago 
this problem exercised a Select Com- 
mittee of Members of | Parliament. 
Their deliberations are enshrined in a 
Blue Book whence, so far. as the writer 
knows, they have never been exhumed. 

The pros and cons of abolishing 
gentlemanly status were argued on 
social, sentimental and legal grounds, 
the legal argument being: How can you 
charge an officer with conduct un- 
becoming the character of a gentleman 
when the lawyers are unable to define 
what a gentleman is? Why not, a wag 
suggested, introduce a charge of con- 
duct unbecoming a quartermaster and 
high-class tradesman? 

Several left-wing Members thought 
it unfair for an officer to be made to 
assume the responsibility of a class code 
to which he had not been reared. To 
this Lieutenant-General Sir Kenneth 
McLean, representing tradition, replied: 
“We feel that an officer who gets the 
Queen’s Commission ought to maintain 
the standard of the Queen’s Com- 
mission, and that people of social 
classes who have not been educated to 
that standard ought to learn as soon as 
possible.” (He did not suggest recourse 
to that valuable work Customs in the 
Services.) 

General McLean seems to have 
piqued the curiosity of the committee 
by hinting at the possibility of an 
officer committing an offence “which 
might well be scandalous because he is 
an officer, whereas if it were carried out 
by a soldier it would not be an offence 
at all.” Certain Members pressed for 
examples, hoping perhaps that the 
General would mention something 
irresistibly humorous like speaking dis- 
respectfully of a lady in the mess or 
marrying an actress. Eventually General 
McLean cited, rather guardedly, the 
case of an officer behaving scandalously 
at a dinner party and such aberrations 
as conducting indecent correspondence. 

When the wrangle received a partial 
airing on the floor of the Commons 
Mr. George Wigg objected that cashier- 
ing was a punishment conceived in 
social terms. A cashiered Tory M.P. 


would be drummed out of his Pall Mall 
club, whereas if he, Mr. Wigg, were 
cashiered, the Dudley Labour Club 
would erect a stained glass window in 
his honour. 

It was all too much for Brigadier 
O.L. Prior-Palmer, who, speaking “ with 
obvious emotion,” said: “Of all the 
inverse snobberies I have ever heard of 
in my life the worst is for the Socialist 
Party now to try to champion the cause 
of an officer by trying to reduce his 
disgrace and his sentence when he is 
responsible for a crime. It is the most 
appalling abject humbug I have ever 
listened to.” 

Humbug or not, the House decided 
by a majority of only fifteen that officers 
must continue to support the honour, 
or the strain, of being gentlemen. 
Clearly the subject is one ideally 


Hula Hoops 


By BERNARD 


A Documentary Fragment 


HEN I was a small boy with 
freckles on my nose and braces 
on my teeth (The New Yorker 


has no monopoly of articles beginning 
like this) I had fun with a hula hoop. 
The craze lasted only about a year and 
never caught on with adults, but while 
it lasted it was sensational. We fairly 
made those hoops talk. 

We didn’t call them hula hoops of 
course. In the early ‘twenties we 
seldom borrowed from America: we 
read the Magnet, the Gem, the Popular 
and Chums, we chewed no bubble gum 
and we had never heard of Davy 
Crockett and company. We called hula 
hoops “belly bowlers.” Our hoops 
were indigenous, an ancillary product of 
the pottery industry. They were hoops 
taken from the casks in which china and 
earthenware were packed, with rye 
straw, for the export markets. They 
were good hoops, strong, durable and 
lively, far better I suspect than the 
plastic varieties now being turned out 
in millions by American and British 
commercial interests in the craze. We 
got them from the crate yards, some- 
times by stealth, but usually through a 
well-defined code of industrial nepotism. 
There were very few boys in the 
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designed for a’ prolonged midnight 
filibuster during an Estimates debate. 
No one must imagine that we have 
heard the end of it, or that it will be the 
first thing to be forgotten in a nuclear 
war. 
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of Long Ago 
HOLLOWOOD 


Potteries who hadn’t some direct lineal 
connection with the native craft. 
When I come to think of it we got 
most of the props for our games from 
local industry. Our skipping ropes— 
and skipping was never considered an 
effeminate exercise—came from the 
pottery packing sheds; our chalk (for 











the marking out of marbles courses and 
hopscotch beds) consisted of large frag- 
ments of pottery moulds; our lanterns 
were made from axle-grease and colliery 
tar-rope, our cricket bats were shaped 
barrel-staves. And so on. And there 
were times, I confess, when we actually 
smoked tar-rope. Hemp and creosote, 
far brighter than this gaudy marijuana! 

Hula hoops, I read, should be three 
feet in diameter and weigh eight ounces. 
Our belly bowlers were of infinite 
variety. We started with something 
light and reasonably small and graduated 
to enormous things made of iron. The 
Americans are content, it seems, to keep 
the hoop revolving round their middles, 
but for us such a manceuvre was less 
than child’s play. For the benefit of 
addicts I will describe a few of the 
more subtle “changes” practised by 
the hoopers of my day. 

1. The Fly-Off. In this the belly 
bowler was set in motion and made 
gradually, by a series of grinds and 
bumps, to climb to the chest and 
shoulders and neck. Finally the hoop 
was allowed to take off over the head 
into space. The higher the throw the 
more successful was the performance. 
The Fly-Off was not popular with 
passers-by, or for that matter with old 
men smoking clay pipes on the steps of 
their cottages. 

2. The Two-Go. For this operation 
a large hoop was used. ‘Two boys or 
girls stepped together into the hoop and 
by their combined action kept the thing 
rotating smoothly. Very difficult. 

3. The Shirt-Rot. Iron hoops were 
in some ways easier to manage than 
wooden hoops, but they played havoc 


with clothing. An expert and in- 
defatigable performer could get through 
a pair of trousers, or shirt and jersey 
quite easily in the course of a day—with 
awful consequences. Boys might return 
home at night wearing only the upper half 
of a pullover, like a halter, and a frayed 
remnant of trouser. And at the midriff 
they would be as red as medium-rare 
Chateaubriant. Iron belly bowlers 
never lasted long: they were apt to be 
confiscated. 

4. The Bounce. Girls excelled at the 
Bounce, in which a rubber ball was 
thrown to the ground and caught again 
during each eccentric revolution of the 
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hoop. The secret lay in the timing, and 
some of the really skilful exponents 
made a brilliant spectacle. 

5. Finally—The Square-do. Here 
four performers stood at the corners of 
a chalked square. On the “go” signal 
(after “‘ Ready, steady . . .”) one player 
started his hoop, then his neighbour 
on his left, then Ais neighbour, until all 
four were hooping mad. The game. was 
arranged as a round or catch, for the 
arcs overlapped and the greatest in- 
genuity was needed to ensue that they 
did not collide. I never was much good 
at Square-do, though my girl-friend, 
Hilda something or other, was un- 
disputed champion. 

These notes may be useful to hula 
hoopers in America and Britain. I 
doubt, however, whether they will cut 
much ice with the belly bowlers of the 
Potteries, or for that matter with 
the pottery industry. The revival of 
the craze may be reflected soon in the 
prices charged for our crockery, but if 
people are going to slim by taking 
exercise rather than by cutting out meals 
and using less china and earthenware 
the industry should count its blessings. 
It can’t have it both ways. 

And if any hula hoop manufacturer 
needs more inside gen on the refine- 
ments of the craze he knows where to 
turn for help. I am still supple enough 
to serve as test pilot—even at 46-42-44. 


I Wish This Child... 


By RUTH 


DON’T think there’s any doubt 

that the old-style fairy godmother 
is all washed up. Not that there’s 
any objection to cornflower-blue eyes 
and tiny feet, far from it, but as 
equipment for the modern girl it’s 
inadequate, particularly if the Wicked 
Fairy’s contribution is membership of 
the League of Empire Loyalists, or 
something. 

In the matter of silver spoons in the 
mouth I see no cause to depart from 
tradition. You can’t get into cashmere 
too young if you’re going to take it 
properly for granted, and all the F.G. 
has to do is make careful stipulations 
about policy, such as no oil shares. 
Another essential too often overlooked, 
in my view, is sisters. Oh you can’t tell 
me anything about the disadvantages, 
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POMEROY 


they steal your stockings and spill your 
scent, and they are offensive to all your 
suitors except the one you’ve just 
rejected, whom they invite, pressingly, 


to coffee. But there are so many 
occasions when a bit of reliable feminine 
support is really the only thing, and 
anyway, who else will wash your nighties 
when you have your appendix out? 
Next in order of importance comes 
diplomacy, otherwise low cunning. 
Butchers aren’t the only people who 
respond to careful handling, and lots 
of situations‘can be improved by the 
exercise of tact. Things like parking 
summonses, and overdrafts, and other 
features of civilized life. And in this re- 
spect there’s no gainsaying that a little 
basic intelligence, kept of course within 
strict limits, can be useful. Not just for 
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earning a living, an extreme no sensibly 
endowed god-daughter should have to 
contemplate, save in dire emergency or 
temporary boredom, but for coping 
comfortably with problems that can’t 
be left to sort themselves out. The 
plight of the genuinely dumb blonde 
caught smuggling is wretched indeed! 

As any well-read child will tell you, 
the really important wish is the bonus 
one at the end, after the Bad Fairy has 
stuck in her two cents’ worth of spite. 
What’s needed here is some fast 
thinking, and of course it does terribly 
depend on the circumstances. I mean, 
it’s no use trying to pick up the pieces 
by making her a brilliant show-jumper 
if she’s already condemned to a horse- 
dandruff allergy, so it is very difficult to 
lay down any sort of general rule, 
because in the end one has to rely on the 
inspiration of the moment. ‘There seems 
to be a sort of gentleman’s agreement 
that it’s not playing the game to intro- 
duce a blanket insurance policy—on the 
lines of a Hollywood contract and a titled 


husband—at this stage, and the best you 
can hope to do, generally speaking, is 
fortify the weakest spot. But old hands 
can sometimes rise to the occasion. 
Like an acquaintance of mine. Faced 
with a real poser in the shape of a guilt 
complex about money compensated by 
compulsive addiction to chocolate fudge 


and other fattening foods, she came out, 
on the spur of the moment, with “and 
she shall meet a handsome psychiatrist 
who likes cuddly girls anyway, and he 
will cure her and kiss her and marry 
her.” Unethical, of course, but brilliant. 
And, naturally, they lived happily ever 
after. 





PRESENT LAUGHTER 


he mention Christmas now seems alarmist, and we apologize. It is 

simply to remind you that far-flung friends, muttering last dates for 
posting, are already busy with paper and: string and greetings, and that 
this is the year you swore to send early (last year), and really get in first 
(at last). So let us send them PUNCH throughout 1959. You’ll get in 
not only first but fifty-two times. No paper, no string. We even send 
the greetings on your behalf to arrive at Christmas. (But you will have to 
send us the name and address of yourself and your friend together with a 
remittance to Department ED., PUNCH, 10 Bouverie St., London, E.C.4.) 
Subscription details (including all seasonal numbers plus the extra Punch 

Almanack): 


Canada 
(By Canadian Magazine Post) 
£2160 £2 10 0 ($7.25) £3 0 0 (U.S.A. $9.00) 


U.S.A. and Canadian readers may remit by cheques on their own banks. Other 
overseas readers should consult their bankers or remit by postal money order. 


Great Britain and Eire Elsewhere Overseas 








. Mia. chard 


“Don’t get involved with the new maid. I'd hate to have to get rid of you.” 
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“Snap out of it—we can’t afford it.” 


The Music 
Goes Round and Round 


By CHARLES REID 


The finals of the National Brass Band Championship of Great Britain 
will be blown at the Royal Albert Hall on Saturday 


men with new trilby hats and 

upturned overcoat collars, have 
breakfasted in Corner Houses on sausages 
and canned beans. ‘They now roll up in 
shared taxi-cabs, five a time. Their 
chins are blue. They suck at cigarette 
stubs held inside bunched fingers. 
Some are rippers and shot-firers on 
perpetual night-shift a mile under- 
ground. To these the mists, smells. and 
vistas of Kensington Gore at nine- 
thirty of an October morning must be 
disturbingly unreal. 

Bandsmen clomp out of motor- 
coaches, stretch their legs, rebutton 
their frogged tunics. |§Euphoniums 
jacketed in leather are unshipped from 
enormous boots. (“Eighty-one com- 
peting bands; two thousand players; 
nine tons of instruments worth 
£200,000,” exults a hand-out.) From 
humming green vans cables snake into 
the Albert Hall, a sign that what they 
call (why, I wonder?) the brass band 
“movement,” a humble, horny-handed 


Fines with and supporters, small 


thing zsthetically considered, has been 
taken up for petting and patting by the 
B.B.C.’s top culture boys. 

May not this culture thing be some- 
thing of.a blight? Ears that crave for 
John Philip Sousa and his like are 
sentenced to chain performances of a 
test piece knocked together for the 
occasion by some hale and honoured 
English composer who privately thinks 
the brass band movement a bore but is 
gallantly prepared to make a democratic 
go of it. The piece he turns in is full of 
neo-Tudor jollities that make the heart 
sink. Lots of clever solo-bits. Under a 
roof as far off as the sky lone cornets 
send up girlish notes. A ruminant B flat 
baritone moos uncertainly. Considered 
as a piece of carpentry or crochet work, 
the fugal finale is splendid. 

Between breakfast time and tea (there 
is no lunch break) twenty-one bands, 
finalists all, troop on and off the plat- 
form. By noon the hall is jammed and 
hot. Everybody chain-smokes. Officials 
mop foreheads; even the shot-firers 
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take off their overcoats, or at least turn 
down their collars. In rich blue fug the 
chrysanthemum baskets seem to float 
unsuspended over the platform. In its 
high niche the spot-lit championship vase 
(“Solid silver—takes two men to lift it,” 
whispers a steward) glitters ethereally; 
the fug has turned it into a wraith. 

A retired major comes on with the 
Cromarty Ketchup Band and conducts 
it with unleashed passion. When the 
music is sinister he takes two backward 
paces and crouches demonically. When 
the music is pretty he rises on his toes, 
throws his head back ecstatically and 
turns it sideways, as if he can’t stand 
the sight of his players. He sweats 
liberally in all moods. The Ketchup 
fliigelhorn solo gets mutual winks of 
approval from the old hands. Rosy K.., 
the fliigelhorn in question, has a 
chestnut perm, epaulettes of gold-cord 
and a maroon tunic miles too big for 
her, because the one she ordered from 
the tailor didn’t turn up on time and 
she had to borrow the fourteen-stone 
drummer’s. 

Nodding at her rucked sleeves her 
husband says playfully “ You’re taking 
up the concertina, I see. ‘Two con- 
certinas, in fact.” The husband, 
foreman in the vinegar, is Ketchup’s 
second cornet. He has a “cold spot” on 
his upper lip directly under his left eye, 
so is playing to-day on the other side of 
his mouth. This gives. his performance 
a confidential look. 

In one of the far, bleak oubliettes 
where bands titivate themselves and line 
up for the platform, press photographers 
take pictures of Rosy kneeling with her 
fliigelhorn in front of a wall mirror. A 
man goes round shouting for mutes and 
collects them in a cardboard box. 
Somebody offers five-to-one on the 
Shot-firers’ Benevolent and Philan- 
thropic and is taken by a cheer-leader for 
Plastic Rocking Horses Welfare Silver. 

Since morning three judges have been 
listening unseen in a white box un- 
commonly like a cold store. Stunned 
and groping they now make their way 
on to the platform. One is a mild 
composer with white hair and gold- 
rimmed spectacles who staggered him- 
self at sixty by writing a royalty-milking 
ballad about aching hearts. Another is 
a saturnine counterpoint professor who 
clicks his double-jointed fingers like 
castanets. The third is musical director 
of a Guards regiment. While in the 
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cold store he changed from mufti into 
major’s uniform. His salute gets a 
flattered hand. 

Then the awards. 

First prize of 200 guineas and the 
championship challenge trophy has 
been won with 193 marks by Cromarty 
Ketchup. Up come the Ketchup 
players to be invested on the platform, 
by sergeant commissionaires, with gold- 
fringed sashes of honour. 

Plastic Rocking Horses Welfare Silver 
are down the drain. Shot-firers’ Bene- 
volent and Philanthropic bite the dust. 
In the Tube, on their way to Corner 
House high teas, the vanquished ex- 
change dry sentiments about conductors 
who aren’t what they’re cracked up to 
be, judges who don’t wash their ears, 
band secretaries who mess up rehearsal 
dates, lose band parts, tread on clarinets 
and move useless resolutions about false 
teeth and compulsory retirement at 
eighty-five. 

“Still, Harry, let’s be fair. Ketchup 
aren’t that bad.” 

“They ’ll do.” 


Cock House at 


\ Philip stepped shyly from his 


taxi the driver gave him a re- 

assuring smile. 
settle down, sir,” he said kindly. “I’ve 
brought many a young gentleman up on 
his first day at Westminster, and they 
all feel a bit strange at first.” 

Unstrapping Philip’s tuckbox the 
cabby gave him a parting word of advice: 
“Keep an ear cocked for them Division 
Bells, and step lively when they ring— 
else you’ll have the Whips on your 
tail.” With a friendly nod he drove 
away—leaving our young friend 
standing uncertainly in the quadrangle. 

As he waited on the threshold of his 
new life something of the old place’s 
atmosphere communicated itself to 
Philip—reminding him of those others 
who had stood there before him, with 
the same pounding heart and high hopes 
for the future. Of all the famous com- 
pany, only one—Horatio Bottomley— 
had turned out to be a rotter. Philip’s 
eyes misted over as he recalled his 
father’s parting words of advice. 

The old man’s face had softened, 
belying the gruffness of his voice, as he 
placed an arm round Philip’s shoulders. 
“Remember what it’s costing me to send 


“You'll soon , 


Westminster 


you to Westminster, get your head down 
in the Divisions—and shove.” 
Squaring his shoulders at the memory 
of his father’s words, Philip wondered 
what lay in store for him during the years 
ahead. A seat, perhaps, on one of the 
television panels, or maybe an invitation 
to write an article about the Empire for 
the Sunday Express—Fleet  Street’s 
famous “Trumpeter.” Philip had never 
understood how a newspaper which 
printed such ripping leaders—all about 
how splendid it was to be British and 
watch the flowers grow—could tolerate 
a fellow like Crossbencher, who wrote 
those sneering articles about the chaps. 
But this was an unpleasant train 
of thought—and unpleasant thoughts 
should have no place on such a day as 
this. With a quick shrug of distaste 
Philip was just about to pick up his suit- 
case when he was hailed by a fat boy 
with a round, jolly face. “I say,” said 
the fat boy, “you look like a new bug. 
Whose house are you in?” 
“Gaitskell’s,” replied Philip shyly, 
unable to repress a thrill of pride as he 
spoke the famous name. 
“T’m in Macmillan’s,” said the fat 
boy excitedly. “ We’re Cock House this 
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term—and likely to be for a jolly long 
time. I’m in Suez Dorm,” he added 
importantly, “with Bellringer Hailsham 
and all the other swells.” 

Just then a loud clanging sound rang 
through the building, and soon the 
corridors were full of boys who laughed 
and jostled each other as they hurried 
along past Philip and his friend. 

As the last flying figure vanished 
round a bend in the corridor the fat boy 
turned to Philip. “ Divisions!” he cried 
gaily. “Come and see the fun.” And 
together they hurried off in the wake of 
all the others. 

Philip’s heart began to pound. So 
already he was about to witness one of 
the famous debates . . . perhaps even 
take part in one himself. He wondered 
what the debate was about, and decided 
to ask his new-found friend. 

“Privileges,” said the fat boy, who 
was hurrying along at his side. “Some 
rotter’s been caught treading on the 
grass and they’re going to decide what 
to do with him.” 

Seeing Philip’s puzzled expression, 
the fat boy went on to explain that only 
prefects were allowed to walk across the 
grass: it was a privilege which they 







































































“So that’s stereophonic sound.” 


guarded jealously. Any lesser being who 
was found placing his beastly little foot 
on this hallowed ground was liable to the 
most fearful penalties. “Hurry,” said 
the fat boy breathlessly, “ Butcher’s 
making a maiden.” 

Philip went scarlet in the face. This, 
he felt certain, was what his father had 
warned him about. At the time he had 
not been sure of his father’s meaning 
when the old man had said “One day, 
you'll meet the woman you want to 
marry—but she won’t want you if you ’ve 
been rolling in the mud—like Tanbark 
there.” And the general had waved a 
stick angrily at one of his hounds. 

““H—how do you mean, sir?” Philip 
had stammered nervously, certain that 
he was treading on dangerous ground. 

The general cleared his throat noisily. 
“Hrrmph. In my day at Westminster 
some of the fellows used to lark about 
with the maids—kissin’ and all that 
rot. Devilish bad for the character 
and even worse for the wind. Keep 
clear of it, is my advice to you.” 

That was what his father had said, 
and already—on his first day at West- 
minster—Philip was being invited to 
watch this fellow Butcher rotting about. 
The hot blood mounted Philip’s face 
until it was crimson to the roots of his 
hair. 





Before he could say anything the fat 
boy motioned him to a halt. They had 
reached their destination—the huge 
room in which was being debated the 
motion ‘... That this House always 
hopes for the Best, while retaining the 
right to fear the Worst.” 

A tall, distinguished-looking boy was 
just rising to speak when a shrill voice 
from the other side of the house shouted 
the single word: “Resign!” Instantly 
the cry was taken up in a deep-throated 
chorus which echoed round the room. 
Philip’s eyes shone—all his earlier fears 
forgotten—as he contemplated the tur- 
bulent scene. “How simply ripping!” 
he breathed. 

Suddenly he found that he was 
shouting wildly himself. “Resign!” 
“Withdraw!” and “Sham: ...!” The 
words tumbled eagerly from his lips. As 
heads turned approvingly in his direc- 
tion, Philip felt a little thrill of pride. 
Westminster had accepted him. 

A tug upon his sleeve interrupted 
Philip’s thoughts—and, turning, he 
found the fat boy’s eyes fixed pleadingly 
upon his own. “TI say,” said his com- 
panion, “let’s you and me be friends.” 

Thrilled by the events of a crowded 
day, Philip gladly agreed. So, arm in 
arm and happily paired, the two friends 
went down to the tuckshop for tea. 
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The Man in the Moon 


HE moon contains a crooked man; 
Shrimpwise on silver is he curled. 
He fries a pikelet in a pan 
In full view of the watching world — 


Upon a curious stove, whose smoke 
Casts over him a curious shade. 

His name is Littleton-on-Coke; 
He is a plasterer by trade. 


He stays upon the moon by choice, 
And rarely travels to and fro; 
He does not like the human voice. 

He lived in Bacup, long ago. 


And shall we send our great machines 
To discompose this worthy man, 
To smash his stove to smithereens 


And spill the pikelet from his pan? 


Shall we send instruments of war, 
Propelled by jets of jungle-juice, 
To batter rudely on the door 
Of his noctivagant caboose? 


It would be impolite, my friends, 
To broach, as if he were a cask, 
This man from Bacup, as he bends 
Tirelessly to his tedious task. 
R. P. Lister 
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The Insolent Chariots 


An analysis of an analysis of current trends in American automobiles 


NCE a very rich man I know 
@) offered to drive a pretty girl 

back to London after a dance. 
His car was swift, silent and equipped 
like a huxury yacht. As I was engaged 
to the girl I was allowed to sit in the 
back seat, which made for a dull drive. 
To enliven it the rich man gave us a 
conducted tour of the control panel; 
obedient to his fingertip, windows 
purred up and down, the air-conditioner 
hummed into action, the seats adjusted 
their slide and tilt, the cocktail cabinet 
flicked open, and the rear-window blind 
reared up with a muted bzoimgg. He 
pressed its button again and it sank 
bzurr. Just as he was about to switch 
on some other wonder the blind bzoingged 
up of its own accord, and then bzurred 
down again. All the way to London 
black care rode behind him saying 
bzoingg—bzurr, bzoingg—bzurr, bzoingg 
—bzurr. 

John Keats, unlikely though it may 
seem, reminded me of this long-forgotten 
absurdity by printing in his latest book* 
a list of the fifty-six devices which are 
run from the electric system of a 
modern American car. Mr. Keats, who 
lives in Philadelphia, is a minor prophet, 
and he would not find my story absurd. 
To him it would be just another text for 
a hell-fire sermon on the state of the 
motor industry. Through two hundred 
and thirty-two passionate pages he 
prophesies doom; he cries in a wilder- 
ness of used car lots and junk piles 
while the insolent chariots he denounces 
—wider, longer, more powerful and 
worse designed than ever—whine un- 
heeding along the roads before him. 
His Baal is the automobile; his Nineveh 
is Detroit; his Tyre is white-walled; 
his Philistines are philistines. Off-hand 
I’d say that of the small, angry prophets 
Habakkuk had most in common with 
him. 

Like most prophets Mr. Keats 
observes that things have come to a 
sorry pass but that it is difficult to know 
exactly where the blame lies. Does 
Detroit build what the people want, or 
are the people forced. to buy what 
Detroit builds? No doubt the people 





*The Insolent Chariots. (J. B. Lippincott. 
$3.95) 


have sinned, but Detroit is a better 
target. His attack is on three fronts; 
economic, practical, and esthetic. The 
first two, robbed of their frenzy, say 
that American cars are too expensive, 
too powerful, far too large, monstrously 
complicated and almost frivolously 
unsafe. His wit and vigour almost 
breathe some sort of life into these dry 
bones of contention. 

But it is in the esthetic sphere that 
Mr. Keats’s hell is hottest, his sinners 
damnedest. Detroit, he says, has sold 
its soul to the psychiatrists, who tell the 
designers that to the average man his 
car is a symbol of masculinity, to the 
average woman a symbol of home: 

“Detroit is spending a lot of its 
customers’ money—yours and mine— 
to build a dreamboat that will be 
simultaneously pleasing to a lecherous 
goat and acceptable to a woman 
that Detroit privately envisages as a 
dull, repressed, unimaginative, blowsy 
fright. 

“Detroit’s answer to date is that you 
start out with a basic shape—an oblong 
over four wheels with a smaller oblong 
on top... Then, you put breast- 
shaped bumps on the bumpers and a 
gaudy stern on the thing to titillate Pop. 
You shove Mom’s rug inside. You load 
the car with enough power to make 
Pop think he’s the Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse, and you put a plastic 
pad on the dashboard to let Mom know 
that she won’t crack her skull when the 
power brakes catch ... You must add 
a suggestion of a sports car to your 
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overblown dreamboat with its sexuality, 
its lavishness and its classical lines. A 
clock that looks like a tachometer will 
do the trick ... You go on and on, 
putting curlicue to curlicue, adding 
dream to dream, until you spend 
enough money to operate a_ state 
university to imitate the sound of a 
slammed door.” 

Mr. Keats has departed from the 
Habakkuk line so far as to propose 
a remedy: “A relatively safe auto- 
mobile would have a well-supported, 
non-collapsible roof, circumferential 
bumpers, and no exposed metal inside 
the cab . . . padded with collision mat- 
ting . . . seat harnessés . . . no deep- 
slanted, vision-distorting, wrap-around 
windshields . . . dull, anti-glare paint 
on the unornamented hood ... A safe 
car’s wheels would be larger, to provide 
more braking area . . . wheels at its 
outer corners...” and so on. He even 
advocates backward-facing passenger 
seats. Some of his proposals are a bit 
vague, but he is certain of one thing, 
that he is not going to get any of 
them. 

This concerns us more nearly than 
one might think, seeing that a local 
prophet, Dr. John Highet, lecturer in 
sociology at Glasgow University, fore- 
tells that our motor industry may be 
driven the same way by public demand. 
By amalgamating our prophets it is 
possible to guess what we are in for, 
the Anglo-American style. A few more 
motor shows will see it. Being American 
it will be too long and too low; being 
English it will have only just enough 
room in it; being American it will be 
covered with gew-gaws; being English 
they will fall off; being American it will 
weigh three and a half tons; being 
English it will have no engine to speak 
of; in fact it will be horrible. But at 
least it will provide a welcome stimulus 
to. the boom in vintage °58 models 
which should be beginning about then. 


w 


““A drink before dinner, or even two 
drinks, will not do any harm to your heart 
and may ‘do a little good, according to a 
Pennsylvania hospital research team . . .” 

Evening News 


The news alone has done ours a little 
good. 





This handy little 
family saloon has been designed with an 
eye on the town dweller whose main 
street is habitually occupied by four 
lines of abandoned vehicles. Its four- 
foot wheelbase and overall length of five 
feet six enable it to take advantage of the 
smallest gaps in the ranks. 
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SHOW SENSATIONS 
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DIESELMASTER. A medium-size 
saloon with a special appeal to the driver 
who dislikes being asphyxiated by oil- 
fumes from large commercial vehicles, 
the Dieselmaster incorporates a “hit- 
back” projector operating on either 
chlorine or sulphuretted hydrogen. 


TRAFFICMASTER. By plac- 
ing all the components, exclud- 
ing the passengers, in tandem 
along a flexible “backbone,” 
Trubshaw Motors have given 
their new 750c.c. Traffic- 
master a performance in traffic 
that compares well with many 
a car half its size. 


PENNANTMASTER. Special 
attention has been given to the 
needs of the moronic holiday- 
maker in the neat coupé body 
of the 1959 Pennantmaster, 
with its tall, roomy rear window 
giving maximum space for 
sticking up pennants recording 
the itinerary of the summer 


holiday. 
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DAZZLEMASTER. ‘The trend towards 
large “wrap-around” rear windows has 
made the problem of designisig a rear 
blind that will adequately deal with 
dazzle from a pair of overtaking P.40 
headlamps almost insoluble. The new 
Dazzlemaster copes with the difficulty 
by mounting a large rear-facing 500,000 
candlepower lamp on a. “‘lazy-tongs” 
in the boot. Current is provided by an 
auxiliary dynamo. driven off the back 
axle. The lamp can also be swivelled 
upward to deal with low-flying aircraft. 
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< HOGMASTER. ‘That special sense of 
mastery which is the prerogative of the 
sports-car driver is catered for in the 
new Hogmaster. The hydraulic ram 
“er mounted above the front bumper is 
capable of sweeping any intrusive car off 
== the road with a sweet, smooth action that 
¥ ~~ will be the particular joy of all those who 
WANS > feel that the road belongs to them (and 
, no one else). 
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hase BRATMASTER. © The re-designed 
Bratmaster is fitted with improved 
ventilation of the boot and stronger 
a gauge securing chains, and is guar- 
anteed to complete all reasonable 
journeys without any loss of children. 
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ie is good to be able to report that 
there are definite signs at this year’s 
Motor Show that the British motor 
industry is emerging from the stag- 
nation which has for so long compelled 
it to seek the majority of its buyers in 
overseas markets such as the United 
States instead of among its natural 
clientéle at home. The dull and un- 
inspired coachwork that so long char- 
acterized the home preduct is on the 


way out, and the elegant designs of such 
contemporary British coackbuilders as 
Farina and Ghia are now to be seen on 
an increasing number of stands. Engines 
are no longer located monotonously at 
the front, but, following the best 
examples of Continental design, may 
now be found in the boot at the back, 
or even at the side; while the steering- 
column-mounted gear-lever character- 
istic of every popular British car for the 
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LOVEMASTER. The new Love- 
master by Flupp and Neighbourly 

on a Rover chassis, sets a new high 

in comfort for courting couples and 

is expected to make its mark on the 
birthrate during the coming season. A 
handy breakfast kit containing coffee, 
eggs, toast, “butter and marmalade fits 
under the driver’s seat. 


SHOPPINGMASTER. Developed from 
the familiar electric-powered Dodgem, 
the Shoppingmaster now makes its 
appearance with a 350 c.c. two-stroke 
engine mounted at the rear. With its 
unusually effective all-round defence, it 
is admirably suited for Milady’s window- 
gazing expeditions in the High Street. 














| EARLS COURT COMMENT 


last ten yéars is now giving place to 
floor-mounted levers as found on every 
popular British car twenty years ago. 

Two-tone finishes are more popular 
than ever, though how many of them 
will still be two-tone the first time they 
are recellulosed is another matter. 

Every. model exhibited this year 
incorporates the purchase tax which has 
been such a feature of British motors 
since the war. 
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Near Thing 


E only met for a moment, 
Beside a lichened wall, 
In fact, to be perfectly truthful, 
We didn’t meet at all. 


The road was a “ B,” and narrow, 
: The bend was an S, and smart; 
“J was passing a grocer’s van, 
“% You a pony and cart. 


& touched the grocer, 
be sure, of course: 
e speed of a hundred 
scared the horse. 


Ve almost met for memene, 
insted we just passed by, 

In short, we missed ea¢h other, 
Though God alone Knows why. 


hs, 


3 half a thumb to the héliter, 

id you get a toe to the brake? 

Fs ‘reckon a mile between us 
“Before we began to shake. 


Did the landscape go pink at the edges 
For you as it did for me? 

Did you drop to a thoughtful thirty 
For a mile, or two, or threc? 


We only met for a moment 
(As I think I must have said), 
But anether moment either way 
And we'd both of us be dead. 


And the most alarming aspect 
Of having $0 nearly met 

Is that by this ‘time to-morrow 
We'll both. of us forget. 


J. B. Booruroyp 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 39—As You Like It 


. IVE me books, fruit, French wine 
and fine weather and a little 
music out of doors, played by 

somebody I do not know.” So said 

Keats; but we may be sure that the poet’s 

preference would not suit everybody. 

Competitors are asked to devise a set of 

circumstances which might be _ con- 

sidered idyllic by one of the following: 

a Football League Referee, an actress, 

a teenager, an English Prime Minister, a 

bookie, or a waiter. Entries should begin: 

“Give me... .”’, and should not exceed 

fifty words. 


‘ 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch 
original, to be selected from all available 
drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive book tokens to 
the value of one guinea. Entries (any 
number but each on a separate piece of 
paper and accompanied by a separate 
entry token, cut out from the bottom 
right-hand corner of this page) by first 
post on Friday, October 31, to Tosy 
ComMPETITION, No. 39, Punch, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 36 
(Help!) 

A letter to the “Can I Help You” 
page of a women’s magazine was asked 
for here, calculated to elicit the reply: 
“T confess that I can see no way out of 
your predicament. We must hope for the 
best.” There was a large entry, and 
many authentic notes of anguish or 
frustration were struck. On the other 
hand, there was less originality of thought 
or ingenuity of construction than had 
been expected. Too many competitors 
contented themselves with complicated 
variations on the familiar theme of 
marital tangles, and there was a notice- 
able harping on the dilemma of the 
mother-to-be who wished she knew what 
colour her offspring would turn out to be. 
Siamese twins were also popular, and 
people with two heads kept putting in a 
macabre appearance. 


The prize has been awarded to: 


W. A. PorTER 
7 Morris Roap 
THE POLYGON 
SOUTHAMPTON 
for the following predicament: 

I was born in 1985 and have been 
growing backwards ever since. My mother 
is only six now. I dearly love my former 
husband who alone has understood me. 
We were married in two months’ time, 
but to-day he doesn’t recognize me. 
When his parents drove me from our 
home I knew we had reached the begin- 
ning of our life together. I shall be twenty- 
seven yesterday and am expecting a baby. 
My life is ruined; nobody to turn to, 
nothing to live on and nowhere to go. 
Planning for the future is literally 
impossible. I am at my wits’ end. 


The senders of the following win 
book tokens for the curious predicaments 
they have evolved: 


I am writing to you as I am sure no one 
can help me as you can. My husband is 
carrying on with another woman. He is 
quite brazen about it and says she really 
takes the trouble to understand him as I 
never did. If I ever meet this woman 
face to face I know I shall scratch her eyes 
out, and if I don’t soon find out what she 
looks like I shall die of curiosity. What 
shall I do? 

P.S.—He’s told me she answers letters 
for one of the women’s magazines, just 
like you.—A. P. Sommerard, 37 Chalkwell 
Park Avenue, Enfield, Middlesex. 


I am a happily married woman with 
two wonderful children. My husband 
and I are ideally 


I sent my eldest kiddie to pay for the 
groceries. He was stopped by someone 
who exchanged the money for several 
large seeds. The boy, acting no doubt 
for the best, planted them as advised and 
in no time a bush has grown beyond 
belief. We have the light on all day, my 
hubby cannot get his motorbike out, and 
the branches entangle with the neighbours’ 
telly aerials. I hesitate to cut this giant 
growth down as it represents my capital; 
furthermore, my boy has disappeared and 
I want to avoid a further calamity.— 
Charles Rider, 55 Highworth Avenue, 
Cambridge 


My wife and I married very young to 
please my father. She has been constantly 
unfaithful since. She has had a child by 
a soldier and has now run off with an 
Italian. I am desperately worried that 
harm will come to her. Can you help me 
to regain her love?—PTo_LemMy Dionysius. 
W. F. Beed, 30 Higher Shapter Street, 
Topsham, Devon 





suited; we have 
a perfect home, 
a car, and a small 
boat. I live life to 
the full with varied 
and stimulating 
friends, but I have 
no fixations, as a 
child saw nothing 
nasty in the wood- 
shed, and am not in 
love with a married 
man nearly half my 
age. My husband 
never secretly in- 
vites his secretary 
to expensive res- 
taurants and is not 
even dominated by 
his mother. Lack of 
worry is causing 
me great anxiety, 
and I should wel- 
come your advice. 
—L. Brian Dunne, 
9 Ravensgate Road, 
Charlton Kings, 
Cheltenham Spa 





My boy friend 
has behaved ever so 
strange since his 
father died. He 
used to be affec- 
tionate but now he’s 
always telling me to 
become a nun. He 
shouts at his Mum 
becauses’ she’s 
married again, and 
he’s rude to my 
father. If I’m nice 
to him Dad gets 
cross, and if I try 
to be off-hand with 
him he carries on 
something awful. 
He keeps staring at 
nothing and mut- 
tering to himself. 
He frightens me out 
of my wits and I 
don’t know what 
to do. 

F. H. E. Towns- 
hend- Rose, 111 
Thornbury Road, 
Osterley, Middlesex 


Matron. 
MOTHER.” 





CHESTNUT GROVE 


Fred Pegram drew regularly for Punch between 1904 and 1937 





Visitor (at private hospital). ‘‘CAN I SEE LIEUTENANT BARKER, 
PLEASE ?”” 

Matron. 
IF YOU'RE A RELATIVE.” 

Visitor (boldly). ‘“‘Ou, yes! I’M HIS SISTER.” 


““WE DO NOT ALLOW ORDINARY VISITING. May I ASK 


“*DEAR ME! 


I’M VERY GLAD TO MEET YOU. /'M HIS 


April 5 1916 
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FOK 
WOMEN 


It Gives Me the 


HENEVER I read of the buxom 

Gretas who cheerfully swim the 
Channel to the encouraging rhythm of 
rock ’n’ roll 1 can’t help wishing they 
had been there to take Elizabeth Barrett 
in hand. Oh I know there’s a cult for 
Mrs. Browning (née Barrett), that she 
was a poet and (more important) eloped. 
I know she was the owner of Flush. But 
that doesn’t alter the fact that if ever 
there was a woman who would have 
driven me (and the National Health 
Service) to desperation it was indubit- 
ably E. B. B. 

No one, it seems, not even the doctors, 
actually knew what was wrong with Miss 
Barrett. And though her sister blandly 
(and rightly) called her “ the most useless 
person in the house,* Miss Barrett 
didn’t mind: as she lay all day on her 
sofa, wearing a black velvet 
dress, and doing no chores 
whatsoever, she had dis- 
covered a sound home truth: 
hypochondria was rewarding. 

Small wonder, then, if she 
found it “quite an effort to 
do anything morally or 
physically except lie on the 
sofa.” Small wonder that when the 
weather “held daggers for all weak 
chests” she could not get up until “deep 
in the afternoon.” A few leeches “if 
applied oftener than once” naturally 
reduced her “almost to the last position 
suggested by the Sphinx’s riddle,” and 
even the doctor said she could not con- 
tinue them. Perhaps she thought (one 
had almost said “ hoped’’) her lungs were 
affected : after all “they did not respond 
as satisfactorily as heretofore to the 
latest application of the stethoscope.” 
But no, “there was not, at present, any 
ulceration of the lungs—only a too great 
fullness of the blood vessels upon them.” 


Pippa 

It must have been a bitter disappoint- 
ment, until Miss Barrett remembered 
that “she was always subject to a certain 
lassitude in the morning after little 
exertions—even after the exertion of 
dressing.” 

One must admit that as the years 
went by Miss Barrett reduced hypo- 
chondria to a fine art. If she ventured 
out for a drive she came back “quite 
exhausted and fit for nothing better than 
reading nonsense”; indeed she “could 
have cried all day if there were no 
exertion in crying.” Her chest, so she 
discovered, “seemed to grudge the 
exercise of respiration”; she could 
hardly lift a spoon to her lips. She 
wondered if she would ever “creep 
about again with some comfort and 
independence.” She could not sleep 

“for five minutes together 
without fainting.” 

And so the medicine bottles 
accumulated, the opium was 
amassed, the carpet was worn 
thin by the doctors’ tread, 
and, at “a house in Wimpole 
Street—number 50—nearly 
at the top,’ Miss Barrett 

remained in her room, hermetically 
sealed from the world, guarded from 
fresh air, deprived of meat and drink, 
fed largely on milk and vegetables, 
and, it must be admitted, thoroughly 
enjoying it. Her face was pale as paper, 
her hair hung lank and greasy, she lay 
there happily reading and fainting 
alternately. She was the prototype of 
the pale and interesting woman, the 
helpless Victorian female. She was a 
blessed damozel who had locked herself 
up for fun. 

And then, when she was forty-one, 
she suddenly leapt from her couch and 
eloped with Mr. Browning. She lived on 
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happily, energetically, travelling round 
the Continent, writing sonnets, turning 
tables, giving birth to a child. Not a 
diet-sheet, not a stethoscope, not the 
merest phial of medicine. She might 
have joined the League of Health and 
Beauty. 

The hypocrite! 

Well, perhaps she wasn’t quite a 
Greta. Perhaps she wasn’t qualified, 
even so, to swim the Channel. But if I 
ever meet Mrs. Browning on the edge of 
a swimming-pool I shall certainly push 
her in. JOANNA RICHARDSON 


Broad Contours at the 
Dinner Table 


HE trend towards broad contours is, 

I believe, not without news value. 
This was the Chairman of the British 
Turkey Federation Publicity Com- 
mittee speaking at a cordial occasion— 
or Turkey Puff—held to promote 
turkey as an all-the-year-rounder instead 
of just a Christmas luxury. “Our pro- 
duct is now a good buy for the week-end, 
for dinner parties, and for all festive 
occasions. The turkey used to be a 
narrow-breasted bird, often of doubtful 
quality and meat-bearing capacity. 
Scientific breeding and feeding have 
changed its shape into a broad-breasted 
bird carrying more meat.” 

The handy-sized bird, or average 
housewife’s choice, is between 8 and 
12 lb.; but the turkey still comes also 
in the large family or economical size 
of 16 to 25 lb., favoured by caterers. 
Up till the 1930s 25 lb. was a good 
weight for a young bird; 40 Ib. not 
unusual for the more mature. Small 
modern ovens have influenced the size 
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Goody, Soon be Winter 


OW fair, how exquisitely snug 

A world where fires are needed 
And sofas get a hearthward tug 
And curtain-time be speeded 


And shops be magically full 
Of all that’s warm and pleasant 
Like boots, hot bottles, knitting-wool 
And brussels sprouts and pheasant! 


w 


since then and broadened the soaring 
breast. Moreover the turkey, keeping 
abreast of the times in another sense, is 
now obtainable pre-packed and oven- 
ready, straight from the farm. It 
is sent by post or over-night rail, 
arriving the morning after the order is 
received. 

The. week-end hostess who is also 
part-time cook caters cunningly by 
serving roast turkey for her guests’ first 
meal, thus getting her main cooking 
over in one fell swoop and having a 
cut-and-come-again bird for the follow- 
through. The notion that the tin-opener, 
the deep-freeze and the delicatessen 
are the great labour-savers is wrong. 
The real labour-savers are the immense 
sirloin of beef, the saddle of mutton, the 
York ham, the whole ox tongue . . . and 
the turkey. Any two of these look hand- 
some, prosperous, and extravagant; 
although pound for pound they cost 
less than the tinned delicacies and choice 
elegancies in aspic which not only 
lack the look of prodigal abundance but 
leave nothing over for the family 
casserole that should be the aftermath 
of entertaining. So let us once more go 
in for groaning tables and grandeur on 
the sideboard. Let us think big, buy big, 
cook big. And let us not hesitate to eat 
enormously—for why should the turkeys 
have all the broad contours? 

ALISON ADBURGHAM 


ve 


‘*Miss Juliette Greco is sitting on a sofa 
in the Savoy and telling me she is like a 
piece of rubber in the hands of men (‘I 
can rub them out when I like’), when the 
*phone shrills. 

“Pushing her eyes out of her hair and 
kicking off her Christian Dior shoes, Miss 
Greco runs barefoot to the bedroom.” 

Sunday Dispatch 


She’s like a piece of rubber all right. 


What painting of the boxroom floor! 
What turning out! What mending! 
What thoughts of days that lie in store, 
Crisp cold with comfort blending! 


Surely the British know their clime? 
Surely past years have taught ’em? 

No. Winter is a splendid time 
When looked at from the autumn. 
ANDE 


Time and Tidying 


“T AM « sick of reading how to choose 

wines for little dinners and so on,” 
grumbles Mrs. T. H. “What a hostess 
wants is how to tidy the place in ten 
minutes when friends ring up and 
they’re bringing a cousin who’ll think 
you live like that. I mean, always when 
one has just got the stuffing out of the 
sofa and the potatoes nicely spread 
over the carpet.” 

Yours is a common problem, Mrs. 
T.H., and yields to brisk integrated 
action. Many hostesses, for example, 
roll the potatoes up in the ground-sheet 
with the stuffing and fill the sofa with 
cushions topped with newspapers before 
whisking the loose cover on again, all 
in the twinkling of an eye and quite 
automatically. A more thoughtful 


approach is to keep the cushions out- 
side, for their gay colour notes, and 
litter the depleted upholstery with 
books. People are frightened of books 
and would not dare to sit on them! | 
When you have got the sofa looking 
reasonable, Mrs. T.H., glance round 
for any boxes of hair-curlers or wet dog- 
biscuits. Dry ones, also typing-paper 
and squash-rackets, are socially O.K. 
It is a good thing to strike a “lived-in” 
note, as you must have found by now, 
but some hostesses do feel: they have to 
fish the interlocking rubber bricks and 
the doughnut out of the piano even 
when the lid shuts. There is nothing 
against this, except that it will set you 
back four minutes—in which time you 
could have dried the washing-up or glued 
back the wallpaper in the spare room. 
When you have scrubbed out the 
sideboard drawer—strictly this comes 
between cutting your little boy’s back 
hair and vacuum-cleaning the entire 
house—time will be running out. So 
remember the final golden rule for real- 
life hostesses—tidy yourself last. That 
way, what with those old trousers of 
yours being all over flour and coal when 
you open the front door, no friends’ 
cousins are going to notice how the 
bicycles in the hall are all mixed up with 
horsehair and potatoes and the children 
have chucked the books off the sofa and 
are jumping where the springs ought to 
be, are they? ANGELA MILNE 





“Thanks for looking after them.” 
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LETTERS 


(Letters addressed to the Editor, unless 
specifically marked otherwise, may be considered 


for publication.) 


To the Editor of Punch 
~IR,—I was amused to see in Evoe’s 
article (which incidentally had Ps 
instead of Ls in the title) men- 
tion of Holmes’s description of “the 
Union Jack quartered with the Stars 
and Stripes.”” I seem to remember an 
earlier essay in Punch in which this 
ungainly design was drawn in full detail, 
the U.J. in the 1st and 4th quarters and 
the S. and S. in 2nd and 3rd. A flag of 
this pattern would clearly not be accept- 
able to Americans, and I venture to 
suggest that what Holmes actually had 
in mind was a flag rather like the “‘ Grand 
Union” or ‘‘Cambridge” Flag of 1776, 
which has the Union Jack in the Ist 
quarter and the thirteen stripes filling the 
rest of the flag, as in the Stars and Stripes. 
Yours, etc., 
Stourbridge R. W. BrRocKLEBANK 


To the Editor of Punch 
KIPPERS 
IR,—With reference to the article 
headed “Round Numbers,” by H. F. 
Ellis in the issue of October 8. 

May we correct a small point? Mr. (or 
is it Miss?) Ellis took his (or is it her?) 
figures about the fifteen millionth kipper 
and President Eisenhower from the Daily 
Telegraph which made a mistake itself. 

The kipper sent to the President from 
our Peterhead, Aberdeenshire, canning 
factory, was the 15,000,000th post-zar 
kipper. It was not counted from the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Perhaps Mr. (or is it Miss?) Ellis would 
like to try a can of these kippers of ours, 
and I am therefore dispatching a sample 
from our factory. 

Yours sincerely, 
Victor M. Crosse 
Public Relations Officer 
Crosse and Blackwell Ltd. 
[Mr. (or is it Miss?) Ellis writes: 

I am obliged by the correction that Mr. 
(or is it Master?) Crosse has made to my 
article. As for the can of kippers, I shall 
certainly give it a try (or a miss).] 


To the Editor of Punch 
ACROSS AMERICA 
IR,—With reference to the letter from 
Mr. Christmas in your October 15 
issue, I should like him to know that I 
am one of those unfortunate people who 
suffer from_an inability to distinguish 
between power-stations and _biscuit- 
factories. ‘There are few of us left now. 
As to the question whether the cranes 
were to starboard or not, Mr. Christmas 
could hardly be expected to know that 
when I went to America the ship went 
down the Mersey backwards, no doubt 
for a very good reason. 
Yours etc., ALEX ATKINSON 
Reigate 
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The Book of Snobs 


HACKERAY’s The Snobs of 
England, by One of Themselves, 
later reprinted with omissions as 
The Book of Snobs, started in Punch on 
February 28, 1846. In his later life the 
series was the part of his work he liked 
least, but at the time it was one of his 
first big successes and it gave the early 
Punch its biggest circulation boost 
apart from Jerrold’s Caudle Lectures. 
Only the extreme Thackerayan could 
think it throws much light on the 
Thackeray that matters, and it would be 
sheer Punch chauvinism to call the series 
readable. The laborious funny names 
are one deterrent to the modern reader. 
It is painful to face a single page con- 
taining the O’Goggarty, Lady Mary 
McScrew, the Earl of Haggistoun, 
Mr. Phelim Clancy of Poldoodystown, 
Mrs. Kewsy the eminent barrister’s 
lady, Mrs. Quod the attorney’s wife and 
Mr. Spout the new Member for Jaw- 
borough. Another deterrent is the way 
Thackeray drones on and on. All his 
talents are for the specific; no major 
writer has ever been less capable of 
intelligent generalization. 

The word “snob” meant originally a 
cobbler, then a Cambridge townsman, 
then just somebody vulgar. Thackeray 
popularized the use of the term to 
describe the social climber, though by 
the time one has finished the book one 
wonders whether he has used the word 
in any consistent sense at all. He him- 
self says the snob is a man who admires 
mean things meanly. At one moment he 
is siding with the already-arrived 
against the later arrivals, the next he 
is attacking the entrenched and the 
fashionable from below: all his life his 
ambivalent attitude to social position 
was held against him. The device of 
arranging his observations and _ his 
portraits of typical clubmen and aristo- 
crats and Englishmen abroad as an 
investigation of snobbery was ingenious. 
He could have shown the fears and 








ambitions of each level of society 
reflected in the upturned faces of the 
level below; but, while in the novels— 
Vanity Fair overlapped with The Snobs 
—he can create a whole society whose 
interrelated parts image the world he 
knew, he seems to have had no feeling 
for design in either articles or series. 
Thackeray made lifelong enemies 
from the series, so it must sometimes 
have struck home, if only by using 
readily identifiable models. He did a 
certain amount of research—for example, 
persuading the secretaries of the 
Athenzum and the Reform to let him 
see the Complaints Books. He obviously 
intended to work through Society 
systematically, from the Court down- 
wards, but he soon lost any glimpse 
of a plan and tailed off into anecdotes 
and repetitive descriptions of appalling 
dinner-parties. Characteristically there 
is one chapter on Literary Snobs, two 
on Military Snobs and eight on Club 
Snobs. The attacks on Court Flunkeys 





NOVEL FACES 


XXXIX—WILLIAM PLOMER 
Read Plomer’s works if you should want a 
tip on 
Africa, Lendon, or the land of Nippon. 
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and Aristocratic Jobs and the admission 
of noblemen to university degrees 
without serious examination link the 
series to the Radical Punch of Jerrold: 
but the objection to Hanoverian mon- 
archy and the relics of feudalism do not 
develop into objections to privilege and 
cruelty all the way down the social 
scale, as they do in Jerrold. When he 
looks from the exclusive paradise above 
him to the crowding aspirants below, 
Thackeray notes every vulgar shift, 
every fraudulent claim to consequence, 
every piece of name-dropping, every 
greengrocer’s man disguised as a butler, 
every piece of mutton renamed lamb, 
every half-pay captain pretending to 
have the entrée into country houses, 
every attempt to raise status by marriage 
ot purchase. He finds more that dis- 
gusts than amuses or touches. ‘To be 
perched uneasily between two sub- 
classes has always been a_ position 
productive of discomfort for writers, 
from Dryden to Proust. 

Thackeray could not describe directly 
but only through invention, displaying 
and criticizing society through Barnes 
Newcome, for example. The descrip- 
tions of typical snobs were probably 
attempts to do this in the series; but 
very few of the little sketches come off, 
partly because ‘Thackeray was a por- 
traitist, not a caricaturist. He needed 
to show his characters developing 
gradually from their origins in place 
and time and family, to show them in 
innumerable relationships to other char- 
acters, to show time passing across their 
faces like a toothed shadow. 

Yet suddenly the jog-trot facctious- 
ness and the sugary, maudlin cadences 
give way to a paragraph of sharp, 
descriptive writing. His painter’s eye, 
his indignation, his charity and his 
knowledge work together. A corner of 
early Victorian London is illuminated 
by a light that is neither sentimental 
ner: hysterical but comes from lumin- 
escent curiosity, the intense curiosity 
that produced the great novels of 
England’s most improbable great 
novelist. R. G. G. Price 





Our Man in Havana. Graham Greene. 

Heinemann, 15/- 

This is Mr. Greene’s most light- 
hearted Entertainment. His humour, 
which usually provides only a couple of 
short episodes, is more widely diffused 
than before. The seediness, the Cath- 
olicism and the images of declining 
civilization play a minor. part, like the 
characters from past successes an author 
includes from personal affection. The 
book is simply a wildish spy-story, less 
sadistic and knowing than Ian Fleming, 
even less exciting, but as good a light 
novel as you will find and far better 
written than most. ‘The double-vision of 
the earlier Entertainments has gone and 
so has the outré invention. 

There are many felicities: “‘A dry flat 
omelette, stained and dog-eared,” “He 
was like a well-cared-for weapon,” “One 
can’t successfully follow St. Paul’s 
technique of being all things to all men 
without a change of suit.””. The farcical 
British intelligence system operating in 
the Caribbean is a Waugh organization 
in a Greene setting and the result is 
cheerfully improbable and _ horribly 
likely, while crooks, spies, policemen, 
father, daughter and second love are as 
real as the farce demands. _R. G. G. P. 
Noone of the Ulu. Dennis Holman. 

Heinemann, 21/- 

In the ‘thirties a brilliant young 
anthropologist, Pat Noone, became so 


fascinated by a race of jungle aborigines 
in Malaya that he married among them 
and was accepted as their leader. When 
the war started, and he was joined by his 
brother Richard, also an anthropologist, 








his name had grown into a legend. The 
special knowledge of both brothers 
proved invaluable against the Japs; then, 
mysterieusly, Pat disappeared for good. 
A spate of rumours yielded no satis- 
factory clues; but in 1953' Richard 
returned to Malaya to assist General 
Templer, and. with the author, who 
went out to him last year, at last dis- 
covered beyond doubt that his brother 
had been murdered by two trusted 
aborigines. 

Mr. Holman had a stiff assignment in 
compressing four stories into one: 
Noone’s dedicated study of an unspoilt 
people, the Jap and Communist cam- 
paigns, and the long process of detection. 
His book suffers from such heavy loading, 
but it is well written and often exciting. 
Good photographs. E. O. D. K. 


Charlecote and the Lucys. The Chronicle 
of an English Family. Alice Fairfax-Lucy. 
O.U.P., 30/- 

The names of Charlecote and the 
Lucys ring a resonant Shakespearean 
bell. To readers of Mrs. Fairfax-Lucy’s 
chronicle they will do more: they will 
indeed recall a history of England in 
miniature. This is a panorama of one of 
the first Elizabethan mansions, with its 
Pink Room, haunted Green Room, and 
Ebony Dressing-room, its gardens blazing 
with Stuart tulips, landscaped by Cap- 
ability Brown, glowing with Victorian 
geraniums. Charlecote is populated by a 
multitude of servants and, for four 
centuries, by the Lucy family; from the 
days of Justice Shallow they wind in and 
out of history, fighting for Dutch 
William, being presented to George IV, 
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meeting Sir Walter Scott. One of them, 
as a child, “was running in Kensington 
Gardens when the Queen, then Princess 
Victoria, was tossing hay with a little rake, 
and she exclaimed: ‘What a lovely little 
boy,’ caught him up in her arms and 
gave him a good kiss.” 

Charlecote now belongs to the National 
Trust. Mrs. Fairfax-Lucy has com- 
memorated house and family with 
scholarly devotion, humanity and style, 
in a tribute that is admirable of its kind. 

J. R. 


The Way We Live Now. Warren Miller. 

Secker and Warburg, 18/- 

Mr. Miller’s second novel, written 
under the pseudonym ‘‘Amanda Vail,” 
is claimed by the publishers to have been 
a best seller, and a trick photograph 
showing the author in both his in- 
carnations is exhibited on the dust- 
jacket of his third. The eponymous ‘“‘we”’ 
are people domiciled in Greenwich 
Village and living an American imitation 
of the Bohemian existence so often 
lampooned by English satirists in the 
1930s. ‘The principal figure is an adver- 
tising manager who abandons his wife 
and five-year-old daughter (‘‘the divine 
Sara”) in favour of greater sexual 
freedom: he finds Rosalind, whom he 
abandons for a quondam_ mistress, 
Amelia, who calls him ‘“ Buddy” and 
whose Bostonian husband holds the purse- 
strings, pulling her home every so often 
with a twitch upon the thread. Mr. 
Miller has plainly studied under the best 
masters; the description of Rosalind 
eating an artichoke under Nicholas’s 
fascinated gaze recalls a similar scene in 
Put Out More Flags: though to name 
another female character “‘ Harriet ‘T'win- 
ing” is perhaps carrying the sincerest 
form of flattery a trifle too far. 

J. M-R. 


The Wisest Fool in Christendom. 

William McElwee. Faber, 25/- 

An earthy good sense redeems the 
subject of this readable and entertaining 
book. Maudlin, pedantic, undignified, 
an anticlimax after the gaunt and terrify- 
ing regality of Elizabeth I, James I and 
VI was not, like his son, a man of high 
principle. He knew when to stop, so 
that the results of his muddled policies 
were at least postponed. 

The baroque extravagance of the 
Jacobean Court after the penury of 
Scotland, the welter of favourites and 
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on November 3 at 2/6d. Postal 
subscribers will receive a copy 
without application; other readers 
are advised to ask their newsagent 
to reserve a copy for them. Copies 
can be posted to friends overseas 
for 3/- each, post paid. 
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bribery, the shifting intrigues, are deftly 
evoked. Nor does Mr. McElwee under- 
estimate his man: the king was a 
formidable dominie, well versed in the 
claborate Renaissance scholarship of the 
day, able to talk down even the Puritans 
and enjoy doing so. And he meant well, 
which is more than many rulers have 
done; indeed, after so much disillusion 
it is remarkable how he kept on expecting 
gratitude. As Mr. McElwee remarks, 
he liked giving—even if he gave away 
other people’s money. He disliked 
violence and ideological warfare, and, if 
he was generally rather tipsy, he was 
seldom actually under the table, while 
his extraordinary spelling merely reflects 
the dialect of the country from which he 
came. A very good and human book 
about an all too human king. 
J. E. B. 


He Died Old. Alfred Duggan. Faber, 18/- 

This is the story of that Mithradates 
Eupator who while tyrannously and 
successfully ruling a petty State in Asia 
Minor found it advisable to take a daily 
dose of an antidote against the. local 
poison, yet who is credited with the 
unique achievement—for a tyrant—of 
living to a sound old age. Ceaselessly at 
war at home and abroad, he developed 
a talent for raising armies and even for 
finding funds to pay for them, and he 
defied the might of cruel Rome for 
decade after decade of her most merciless 
period. 

Mr. Duggan tells a twisted tale of 
bloodshed, treachery and intrigue, as 
always, imaginatively well. The emotion 
he arouses is not sympathy with a long- 
drawn effort of despairing patriotism so 
much as dismay at-an epoch’s complete 
separation from any conception of the 
divine. The old gods have faded away, 
the slave-ridden Greek philosophies 
carry no spark of pity, and even natural 
family instinct is lost in a mist of futile 
ambitions. The time is the last century 
before the birth of Christ. Ce: P. 


The Vichy Regime, 1940-44. Robert 

Aron. Putnam, 42/- . 

This masterly account of France’s 
government during the war reveals the 
characters of the participants with such 
clarity that the events of the period, 
so often incomprehensible to us at 
the time, seem more easily explained. 
M. Aron, extracting from his numerous 
sources every telling detail of back- 
ground, of conversation, of motive, has 
drawn his subjects as sharply as person- 
ages in a novel. He is on the whole kind 
to Pétain, who was consistently anti- 
German and deludedly sure that he only 
did what was best for France; but he has 
nothing good to say of Laval, who, in his 
swift progress to the political gutter, 
simply ran true to form. Darlan, doubly 
despised during the war as the man who 
first failed France by joining the Vichy 
men, and then betrayed Vichy by 
negotiating with the Americans in North 


BRENDAN BEHAN 


Africa, gains something of a reprieve; 
his weaknesses were ambition and 
conceit (he used to take an eighty-piece 
orchestra with him wherever he went), 
but he was a patriotic Frenchman 
according to his lights. 

The book gives a great feeling of 
authenticity; it cannot fail to remain the 
classic history of this period for a long 
time to come. It deserves a better 
translation. 2.4. ¥. 


Elizabeth the Great. 
Gollancz, 21/- 
Much has been written of Elizabeth I. 

Miss Jenkins, with brilliant feminine 

intuition, gives us the most intimate 

portrait of all. Bold and _ plausible, 
packed with detail and sound scholarship, 
her narrative depicts at once a harridan 
who rated her councillors with the 
brutality of her terrible father, and “a 
pale and aquiline lady with jewels 
winking on her long fingers” like an 
exotic bird. Elizabeth gave as good as 
she got in Latin, Greek and Italian; and 
when told of the execution of Mary 

Queen of Scots, merely paused in her 

music then continued playing her spinet. 
Yet she was fundamentally humane. 

“Strike or be striken,” she was heard to 

reiterate on that occasion. “Would to 
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Elizabeth Jenkins. 





[The Hostage 
Pat—Howarp GoorNeEy 


God that-each had his own and all were 
content,” was her comment on _ the 
power politics she so consummately 
conducted “‘in terms of artificial romance.” 
The vicissitudes of her youth had given 
her a horror of the axe and a dread of 
marriage, but she came through it all 
because of her vital relationship to her 
people, the dominant motif of her life. 
“Little man, little man,” she said, “the 
word must is not to be used to princes.” 
She could also remark “I like silk 
stockings, they. are pleasant, fine and 
delicate.’” An outstanding and fascinating 
book. J. E. B. 


1. Ws sO Ome oo OF-@ 4 
The Hostage 
(THEATRE RoyAL, STRATFORD) 


N The Hostage Brendan Behan puts 
his salt and rumbustious wit on the 
side of the angels. From a man who 

has been to clink for I.R.A. activities it 
is an extraordinary product, for in 
suggesting that the Troubles were a long 
time ago and should now be forgotten it 
makes fun impartially of the absurdities 
of solemn nationalism as well as of the 
British. The flogging into ameebal life 
of the Irish language, the futility of the 





young men with a passion for mackin- 
toshed heroics on the border, the 
muddled pride in Eire’s isolation, all 
these come under Mr. Behan’s friendly 
lash. The British, of course, are daft and 
misguided, but nevertheless the play, if 
you can call it that, is a boozy plea for 
tolerance, and I find this refreshing. 

His spokesman is a drunken philo- 
sopher who lost a leg against the Black- 
and-Tans and owns a slum ruin in 
Dublin that is half brothel and half doss- 
house. Sick, as most Irishmen are, of 
the interminable blether of nationalism, 
he keeps going on vast quantities of 
stout while he urges the joys of a peaceful 
life on the earnest patriots around him. 
He is a good, rich character, saying the 
kind of things that the English find so 
funny and the Irish accept as the ordinary 
currency of conversation, and he is 
beautifully played by Howard Goorney. 
His house is commandeered by the 
I.R.A. as a hiding-place for a young 
English soldier kidnapped against the 
hanging of a border-bandit in Belfast. 
In the end the boy is accidentally killed 
by a stray bullet in a police-raid, which 
underlines Mr. Behan’s main premise of 
futility. 

It is a terribly careless piece of work, 
in which a lot of superfluous characters 
waste far tco much time. Its shapeless- 
ness is puttied up with doggerel ballads, 
and the stage is often made a pointless 
stamping-ground for a wild chorus of 
tarts and soaks and gunmen. Mr. Behan 
throws everything at us as it comes to 


hand, banking recklessly on a vitality of 
speech that cannot mask a hopeless lack 


of order. But there is tenderness as well 
as bravado in his writing, and clearly he 
has a fine play in him if only he will take 
the trouble to put it properly together. 
The cheerful innocence of the cockney 
soldier, who cannot believe anyone 
could shoot him, is admirably sketched; 
so are his brief love-affair, with the 
rustic servant, and the cynical good- 
nature of the old cripple. Mr. Behan 
can draw living characters, and that is 
more than half the battle. 

Joan Littlewood orchestrates this mad- 
house with skill, in a striking setting by 
Sean Kenny. Murray Melvin is amus- 
ingly right as the soldier, Avis Bunnage 
gives us powerfully the sturdy slum- 
miness .of the cripple’s mistress and 
Celia Salkeld is charming as the servant. 


Recommended 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Five Finger Exercise (Comedy— 

23/7/58), good straight play. Expresso 





REP SELECTION 


Birmingham Rep, Fear Came to Supper, 
new play, unspecified run. 

Library Theatre, Manchester, Summer 
and Smoke, until November Ist. 

Ipswich Theatre, Mr. Kettle and Mrs. 
Moon, until November Ist. 

Playhouse, Sheffield, The Potting Shed, 
until October 25th. 











Bongo (Savile—30/4/58), musical satire 

on crooning. Jrma la Douce (Lyric— 

23/7/58), French underworld musical. 
Eric KEOwN 


AT THE PICTURES 


Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
The Hunters 


EXPECTED to be more impressed 

than I was by Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 

(Director: Richard Brooks). Some- 
how it seemed to leave me cold: I was 
far less moved by the violent passions of 
these highly-coloured but psychologically 
credible characters than I have been, 
on occasion, by type-characters going 
through motions that I could clearly 
recognize as dictated by commercial 
sentimentality. I wasn’t even battered 
into exhaustion by the constant yelling 
of the dialogue and the frequent blasts of 
hysteria. 

I think this is because the film of 
Tennessee Williams’s play remains thea- 
trical in feeling. It attempts to disguise 
and make less noticeable the fact that 
most of -the points are put over in 
dialogue; this is done by means of a 
restless and somewhat irritating use of 
angled and fragmentary shots .of the 
speakers. But this device fights with the 
kind of effect that the lines were originally 
written to make. The strength, what 
might be called the bang in any given 
speech—or yell—is inherent: part of its 
aim was to concentrate one’s attention on 
that particular figure and that particular 
spot on a stage. In a film, that bang is 
not reinforced by an odd, cut-off or 


Big Daddy—Burw Ives Mae 


MADELEINE SHERWOOD 
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twisted close-up or medium shot of the 
speaker—it is weakened, because the 
visual unexpectedness is distracting. A 
truly cinematic effect is attained by the 
calculated collaboration, interaction of 
sight and sound. That is what grips you. 
When the effect is conveyed by either 
alone, and the other is merely decorative 
—or, as here, distracting—the grip is 
lost, you feel detached. 

Detached, but not bored. There are 
more ways to find pleasure in a film than 
that of feeling personally involved in and 
moved by its story, and these strained, 
tortured people are perpetually interest- 
ing. The title implies that this is the 
story of the “cat,” Maggie (Elizabeth 
Taylor), but in effect she does not 
dominate it; it is the others who have 
the positive characteristics. She is 
simply unloved by her husband, Brick 
(Paul Newman), who blames her for the 
death of the friend who meant everything 
to him. (Though it’s an “X” film, the 
idea that this attachment was homo- 
sexual has been cut to the slightest hint.) 
The most memorable figure is the roaring 
old father (Burl Ives), who Brick and his 
brother (Jack Carson) and his brother’s 
wife Mae (Madeleine Sherwood) know 
is going to die, and the most effective 
scenes are those involving Mae’s crudely 
unashamed efforts to make the.old man 
leave his money to her husband instead 
of to Brick, his favourite son. These 
have a good deal of acid humour. 


The trouble with a repeated criticism 
is that, in the long run, it becomes known 
even to the multitudes who have no 
critical sense at all, and every time a 


(Gat on a Hot Tin Roof 


Brickh—-PauL NEWMAN 


Maggie—E.izaBETH TAYLOR 
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roughly similar subject appears they 
trot it out automatically. Thus on dis- 
covering that The Hunters (Director: 
Dick Powell) is about American fliers in 
Korea in 1952 they instantly begin to 
jeer that it’s one of those cheaply heroic 
melodramas that show the noble Yanks 
winning a war all by themselves. Now 
there have been films of this kind, of 
course; but I don’t see how any reason- 
ably sensitive filmgoer can honestly 
pretend that this is one of them. 

It has magnificent spectacular flying 
scenes (CinemaScope Eastman Colour 
photography; Charles G. Clarke); I have 
never seen such superb cloudscapes, and 
the aerial dogfights are very exciting. 
This sort of thing is the strength of the 
film, and the off-duty emotions of the 
characters (hard-bitten major, beautiful 
wife of a lieutenant who is drinking 
because of his loss of nerve) seem by 
comparison trivial. Nevertheless the 
whole thing is admirably done, and the 
film is good in the same intelligent, adult 
way as The Enemy Below, which had the 
same director, the same scriptwriter 
(Wendell Mayes), and the same leading 
player (Robert Mitchum). I would bet 
that if the story, incidents and characters 
here remained exactly as they are with 
one change, that everybody concerned 
was British, those jeerers referred to 
above would enthusiastically agree that 
it was a good film. 

. * + * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

We also saw Evil Eden, which is some- 
body’s title for Luis Bufiuel’s La Mort 
en ce Jardin. The honoured name of the 
director means little in this instance— 
the piece is a violent, steamy melodrama 
in the Hollywood commercial manner, 
set in the South American jungle. The 
two London films most worth while are 
still The Defiant Ones (1/10/58) and The 
Cranes are Flying (24/9/58). 

Two of the releases exemplify my 
favourite warning that you can’t judge by 
stars and subject. JIndiscreet (27/8/58) 
has Ingrid Bergman, Cary Grant and a 
gay sort of pre-war high-life story, and 
Rockets Galore has all the ingredients of 
the good old Ealing romp—but both, in 
my opinion (though Indiscreet has one 
good scene) fall very flat indeed. 

RICHARD MALLETT 


ON THE AIR 


The Story-teller 


ERNARD BRADEN has put four 
weeks’-worth of once-a-night short 
stories on to film. He takes all the 

parts himself. ‘That’s to say he is the 
narrator, dressed and acting in character, 
and nobody else appears on the screen 
except for a hand or a quick back-view. 
The voices of the other characters, heard 
from off-screen, are also Braden’s voices, 
dubbed-in on to the sound-track. Run- 
ning time, quarter-hour, 10.45 p.m., 


BBC, Mondays to Fridays. 
“Personal Playhouse.” 

An interesting bag of tricks. But the 
technique does not spin any web of 
magic out of its own technical entrails. 
When you listened te Emlyn Williams as 
Dickens at his reading-desk you were 
positively grateful for being shown how 
easily you could be wafted away. You 
came back to earth and your hard gallery 
seat beaming with a double pleasure: at 
having been transported both by Dickens’ 
characters and by Emlyn Williams. It 
may have been an equal ravishment to 
hear Dickens reading his own stuff. 
Ask your grandfather. An audience in 
either case, when the text and the reader 
were at their best, was hypnotized into 
partnership. 

Braden does not rise to those heights, 
and does not aspire to them. He is a 
good ‘actor, with command of several 
voices. You take some pleasure in the 
technique, but you are conscious of it 
throughout. Neither his acting nor, so 
far, any of the stories he has chosen has 
been better than clever. This is con- 
juring, not magic, and you watch like a 
cocky child at the conjuring session of 
a party, hoping to see the rabbit before 
you’re supposed to. The stories have 
been mostly of the Maupassant type, 
with the punch in the last line. 

For some reason they have set me 
thinking, unhappily, about the nails 
remorselessly being knocked into the 
coffin of print as°a medium of com- 
munication. Braden’s are the sort of 
story that the “dear old” Strand 
Magazine flourished on, and the Strand 
folded ultimately because electric light 
flooded the dark corners on the landings, 
where children got frightened and which 
grown-ups liked to have evoked for them 
on the printed page. Electricity also 


Title, 


brought the film and the radio and TV, 
and the frissons could be more easily 
evoked for the mass audience by these 
media than by translation into and out 
of print. I see that the first sound 
magazine has now been produced on 
tape in France, and one of the features 
of the first issue is an interview with 
Brigitte Bardot and her fiancé. All 
Shakespeare will soon be on tape, thanks 
to the Marlowe Society. Bernard Miles 
has shown us on TV what can be done 
with Bible-readings. In the American 
Army during the war they found that, 
where it took a week to teach a squad 
something from handbooks, it took three 
days to teach them the same thing with 
the visual aid of a Donald Duck film 
commissioned from Walt Disney. It 
seems not impossible that in fifty or a 
hundred years strict literacy, the ability 
to read and write, may become optional 
at school for all except those who are 
headed for the Civil Service, teaching, or 
librarianship. 

ITA gave us a third “This Wonderful 
World” by John Grierson from Scotland 
the other evening. I am sad to discover 
that no more of this is scheduled yet for 
us in the south. I’ve gone off the deep 
end about it. Dr. Grierson is the acknow- 
ledged father and mother of the docu- 
mentary film, and in these programmes 
he is the dictatorial editor of half-hours 
composed of sequences that he has 
scissored from films and pictures that 
have interested him in themselves, and 
can be brought together by his editing 
to build a theme. He stares gauntly at us 
out of the screen, like a Big Brother 
Dr. Bronowski, giving us a brief gaunt 
prologue and epilogue to each piece of 
film he has prepared. In the last “This 
Wonderful World” were two pieces I 
shall not forget and am thankful to have 
seen. One was of a girl’s face as her baby 
was being born: the other, called “‘ Skid 
Row,” was an interview with, and a day 
in the life of, a Canadian drunk. No 
pity, no terror, no acting, no moralizing. 
And Grierson’s gaunt epilogue was 
something like “Well, luckily the Sal- 
vation Army does a fine job with people 
like this, helping them without asking 
silly questions.” 

It’s not all stark stuff on these pro- 
grammes. Youll get Disney, Chaplin 
and Magoo woven in, when Dr. Grierson 
feels like it. He has given thirty half- 
hours on Scottish TV, which means 
gleanings from about a hundred and 
twenty films from as far afield as China, 
Peru and Ghana. His sources are limited 
only by the difficulty of finding the time 
to travel and dig out the more recondite 
source material, let alone see the adver- 
tised pictures at the cinemas round him. 
I have seen the titles and brief descrip- 
tions of what he has shown to Scotland 
so far, and I beg you to write to the 
BBC, the ITA and your M.P. to get 
“This Wonderful World” shown 
regularly here in the south. 

RICHARD USBORNE 
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Rack to Put and Call 


O most of us—even the cognoscenti 

in and around Lombard Lane— 
“put and call” had become inextricably 
mixed up in our memories with “put 
and take,” that simple gambling game 
we used to play with a usually loaded 
die in the ’thirties—or. was it the 
twenties? “Put and. call” is part of 
the jargon of the market in options 
which has just returned to the Stock 
Exchange aiter a long slumber of more 
than nineteen years. It was put to sleep 
on the outbreak of war because it was 
regarded as a means of speculation. 

With the return of option dealings on 
the 7th of October the last relic of war- 
time restrictions on Stock Exchange 
business disappeared. Let it be added 
that the return of this freedom was not 
secured without considerable struggle 
within the Council of the Stock 
Exchange. ‘Those who opposed it did 
so on the ground that at this, of all 
times, the Stock Exchange should not 
lay itself open to the charge of being a 
casino and gambling hell. 

How far does the options ~ market 
qualify for that description? An option 
is the right to do something in the 
future. In Stock Exchange terms it is 
the right to buy or to sell shares within 
a given period, usually of three months, 
at a price fixed at the time of the 
contract. The right to buy shares is 
a “call option,” that to sell shares is a 
“put option.” 

If one is in a devilish mood and 
prepared’ to believe that the world is 
faced with only the two splendid altern- 
atives of boom or bust, one can also 
acquire the double right to buy or sell 
shares within a given period—and that 
is called a “put and call option.” 

This intriguing pastime is best com- 
prehended by giving a specific example. 
You are convinced that Shell are cheap 
and are going up, but you want to limit 
your risk and the amount of money you 
are putting up to back your fancy. The 
answer is a three months’ call option 
which at present would cost you 
6s. 6d. per share. On one hundred 
Shells you are risking {£32 10s. as 
against the £800 odd that would have 
to be paid to buy the shares. The call 
option entitles you within the next 
three months to take up these shares at 
what is called the “striking price.” 


In the City 


This is slightly above the current 
dealing price, the difference covering 
the option dealer’s expenses. 

Let us assume that the striking price 
for Shells is 165s. If at any time within 
the next three months Shells behave in 
accordance with your hunch and soar 
—say to £10 (they have been there and 
beyond before)—you say “snap’’ or 
words to that effect, and call upon the 
dealer to deliver you.a hundred Shells 
at 165s. ‘These you then sell at 200s., 
which, after deducting the option 
money of £32 10s., and the usual 
outlays on Stock Exchange operations 
(stamp and commission) would give you 
a profit of around £125. 

Note the advantages: the amount at 
risk is £32 10s. which you lose if Shells 
have not risen sufficiently (or at all) to 
justify your exercising the option. If 
you had bought the Shell shares out- 
right and their price had fallen to half 
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(which heavens forbid!) you would have 
lost £400. 

The put option is the reverse. 
What you buy is the right to sell shares 
to a dealer at a given price within a 
given period. It is based on the 
assumption that the shares will fall in 
price. 

The double option is an expensive 
luxury. It costs twice the price of the 
single and is only indulged by someone 
who believes that a certain market faces 
the summit or the abyss—Steel shares, 
for example, which are very cheap 
on the assumption of a Conservative 
victory at the next election and very 
dear if Labour and renationalization on 
“Strauss” terms come back. 

Option business is for the specialist 
and not for the erdinary investor. Since 
the market was reopened business has 
been active. It has also been mostly 
one-way. The optimists are in the 
ascendant. They have been buying 
call options; and the dealers’ accom- 
panying purchases of one half of what 
they are committed to deliver has 
helped the surge of prices. A nice 
example of perpetual motion. Or is it 
perpetual? LomMBARD LANE 
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In Tree Seed Time 
ATELY (and perhaps rather too 
late) the science of genetics has 

been touching the world of trees. You 
may now hear foresters talking about 
well-bred oak, discussing provenance and 
making properly fussy stipulations about 
the parentage of any acorns which they 
may be ordering for next March. 

At the same time there persists here 
and there the old English custom of 
buying acorns by the sackful from 
children who have worked with dust- 
pan and brush on country roads, 
wherever oaks overhang. Since scruffy 
open-grown trees often provide more 
seed than good forest specimens, and 
the inferior pedunculate oaks also 
produce more than the preferable 
sessile oaks,. the O.E. custom doesn’t 
please those who are interested in forest 
eugenics. 

The even older English custom of 
herding swine in the forests, in the time 
of pannage, when acorns and beech- 
mast were on the floor, was perhaps 
preferable, since there was not so much 
dysgenic bias. It is odd that man, who 
has long bred roses and rhododendrons 
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with care, should only lately have 
applied ideas of heredity and selection to 
oaks and other trees. 

There are some pretty contrasts to 
be found in seed. Acorns run about 
120 to the lb.; beechmast about 2,000; 
Scots pine 75,000; Sitka spruce and 
alder, both about 250,000 and birch 
about 750,000 to the lb. 

Much fine climbing (with spectacular 
net-scrambling on the conifers) is done 
by professional seed collectors—quite a 
contrast to the children’s sweeping of 
country roads. But gradually both 
extremes are likely to disappear. Since 
the war several seed orchards have been 
established (yes, even in backward 
England!) and with every year the 
number increases. Here, on grafted 
and budded trees the size of half- 
standard or espalier apples, easy to 
control and pollinate and pick, is pro- 
duced seed from parents selected for 
their size, form and vigour, Thus are 
we to have seed to make the future 
forests of this island with millions of 
better trees than it has yet seen, save as 
very rare exceptions. 

J. D. U. Waxp 
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A further chapter in the experiences 
of the man who made history by 
analysing life in the United States 
without ever having seen that country 


4 
UP THE AIRY MOUNTAIN 


HEN, in the course of human 
\) \ events, it becomes necessary 
for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth the 
separate and equal station to which the 
Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God 
entitle them, you’ve got to expect some 
pretty rum developments. For instance 
(and leaving aside the question as to 
which side of the road Nature intended 
a convertible to be driven on), the 
farther I travel the more often I am 
impressed by the relentless appetite for 
facts which characterizes the majority 
of America’s 173,210,000 inhabitants. 
On my way to the North Western 
States, to take a case in point, I fell into 
conversation with a man from Spokane. 
It was in a typical roadside diner made 
out of a disused observation-car from 
the Chicago, Indianapolis and Louis- 
ville Railroad, gay with the chatter of 
hunters in check shirts and fur hats, 
migratory lumberjacks, travelling sales- 
men, and fully paid-up members of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America. As we munched our fried 
eggs, burgers, sauerkraut, and hold the 
gravy, watching an American League 
basket-ball game on the television and 





listening to non-stop mountain music on 
the juke-box, the man from Spokane 
first softened me up by giving me some 
account of the joys and heartaches of 


his formative years. Over the coffee 
and Monsta Doh-Knuts (“They’re 
Ventilated!”) he added a few vivid word- 
pictures of his kinsfolk and acquaintances 
and illustrated these by snapshots, press- 
cuttings, love letters and other docu- 
mentary evidence. ‘Then he worked 
gradually into a half-hour résumé of the 
formidable and complicated forces which 
had combined to put his marriage on the 
rocks and involve him in an entangle- 
ment with this Evelyn woman, the one 
with the old man in cement and no idea 
of the value of money. 

At last, the preliminaries out of the 
way, he settled down to plunder me of 
statistics. His persistence was so great 
that despite my native reserve I was 
finally prevailed upon to admit the 
existence of a vague possibility that I 
might have been born, not to put too 
fine a point on it, in a place not a 
thousand leagues away from Liverpool. 
It was enough. His notebook was out 
in a flash. The tears were gone from his 
eyes, his voice was crisp. How far in 
land miles was Liverpool from Weston- 
super-Mare? From Stratford-on-Avon? 
From the Horse Guards Parade? How 
many telephones did it have in 1958, 
per capita? In 1939? What was the 
known height in feet and inches of the 
City Hall? The weight, in pounds? 
What were the mean annual pre- 
cipitation figures? What was the city 
motto, in Latin? In English? The name 
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of the sheriff or other responsible 
officer? How many dry-goods stores? 
What was the incidence of hay fever? 
How many rural homes without toilet 
or privy? Which way did Liverpool 
vote? What was it doing about soil 
erosion? And so on. 

I gave my answers readily enough, 
and it is my firm belief that encounters 
of this kind must play a considerable 
part in fostering the suspicions and mis- 
apprehensions which so often and so 
regrettably cloud the relations between 
our two countries. There must by now 
be scores of people in and near Spokane 
for instance (and heaven knows how 
much further the poison has spread) 
who hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that there were 20,040 adult males in 
Liverpool with only one decent pair of 
trousers as of last July, and that the 
Goodison Park football stadium seats 
100,000 people. 

Be that as it may, I must now report 
my findings on the Great Pacific North- 
west, which has changed since two men 
in canoes called Lewis and Clark 
stumbled across it areund 1805, but not 
much, unless you want to count Seattle. 
It was in the state of Washington (state 
capital Olympia, state flower Rhododen- 
dron, maximum speed 50 m.p.h.) that I 
saw my first grizzled prospector. He 
was crouching near the Blewett Pass 
in the Wenatchee Mountains, at an 
altitude of 4,071 ft., give or take an inch, 
at 4 p.m. Pacific Standard Time (eight 
bells). He had a panhandle in one hand 
and a pemmican sandwich in the other. 
When he wasn’t stuffing gold-dust into 
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his poke he was feeding crumbs to the 
rattlers which played about his feet like 


puppy-dogs. Seeing me, he waved a 
friendly greeting, and snatching up a 
small-bore double-barrelled _ flintlock 
Winchester repeating rifle, drilled a 
hole in my bowler from a distance of 
fifty yards. Visibility was moderate. 

I won his confidence by calling him 
Pardner, and we soon became the best 
of friends. Apart from being grizzled, 
he was ornery. He also had horny 
hands, and his eyes were like slits. He 
chawed tobacco. (He showed me how to 
o this: it is like chewing, only slower.) 

















In his pouch he carried a daguerreotype 
of his old mother (she was born in 
County Wexford, for some reason), a 
few lucifers for lighting fires, a bowie 
knife, and a crumpled map marked with 
crosses where he figured there was gold. 
His wide-brimmed’ hat served to keep 
the sun off his weather-beaten face. 
After sundown he used it as a cooking- 
pot. In thirty years of prospecting he 
had accumulated close on twenty-seven 
and fourpence-worth of the precious 
dust that sets men’s brains aflame. 
“But it ain’t just the gold that matters,”’ 
he told me: “it’s the fever. Once you 
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strike it rich you’re heading for trouble. 
You no doubt recall the immortal lines 
of Robert W. Service, born in Preston, 
Lancashire?— 


They’re making my money dwninish: 
I’m sick of the taste of champagne. 
Thank God! when I’m skinned to a 

finish 
Ill pike to the Yukon again. 


Course, this here ain’t exactly the 
Yukon, but Service sure knowed all the 
answers. By hominy, some of those 
yaller-headed gals in the saloons of 
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Seattle will lift a poor old grizzled 
prospector’s pay-load almost before he’s 
tied up his mule to the hitching-rail.” 
We made camp for the night in a 
small canyon not far from a bluff, which 
is something like a butte only a different 
colour. When we had got the fire nicely 
going to keep away the elks, bears, 
bobcats, chipmunks, grouse and Chinese 
ring-necked pheasants, we fell to yarn- 
ing under the starlit sky, in about three 
feet of snow. We were wrapped in a 
blanket each, and we had made a good 
meal of beans, sourdough and coyote 
meat. As we yarned over our blackened 


mugs of instant coffee we could hear the . 


cougars snarling in the ponderosa pines 
and the convertibles pounding along 
the highway not twenty yards from our 
heads. There was a drizzle of rain. 

“Well,” I drawled, “I guess this sure 
has got Fifth Avenue licked to a frazzle, 
what?” 

My pardner spat in the fire. From 
where he lay he could hit the fire one 
time out of three. (As a matter of fact 
after a few hours he put it out altogether, 
and we had to move down the road a 
piece to an hotel.) 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. “Ef I had to 
choose, I’d choose Fifth Avenue every 
time. But seeing how I don’t have to 
choose, I choose the Wenatchee Moun- 
tains, and I reckon I always will.” 

When we parted next morning he 
directed me to the Oregon Trail and 
gave me a letter of introduction to a 
Paul Bunyan. I never found the Oregon 
Trail (it is obliterated during the rainy 
season), but I finally reached Seattle, 
where they told me that this Bunyan 
chap had just that minute checked: out. 
Seattle was the most hard-boiled spot 
I’d seen since Westport, N.Y., with a 
law against jay-walking, the highest 
suicide rate in the country, and the 
biggest concrete pontoon bridge in the 
world. (I have been trying to find out 
where all the other concrete pontoon 
bridges in the world are, but so far 
without success.) 


N the 1860s a person called Asa 
Mercer, president of the university, 
put Seattle on its feet by importing a lot 
of virgins from the east coast to marry 
the pioneers. The pioneers had simply 
been hanging around the saloons playing 
pool and generally getting the place a 
bad name, so what with one thing and 
another this was regarded as_ the 





sharpest move the president of any 
university ever made. Marriage quickly 
caught on, and before long the pioneers 
all had clean boots and slicked-back 
hair: some of them even carried the 
shopping, and the upshot was that 
by 1889 the whole of Washington was 
considered fit to join the Union. 
Wherever you go in the North West 
there is scenery, conveniently laid out 
in State Parks with picnic facilities. 
There are over forty such parks in 
Washington alone, ranging in size from 
24,000 acres to a couple of fields and a 
litter-basket. These parks have peaks 
snowcapped, views spectacular, sites 
camp, lifts ski, fishing mixed, and fat 
men in shorts and sunglasses who show 
you where to stand to get the best snaps. 
On the Columbia River there is a dam 
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(I forget its name) which is the biggest 
thing anyone has ever made since the 
world began. ‘They told me that it 
weighs three times as much as the Great 
Pyramid of Cheops. It counts as 
scenery, but is largely used for making 
electricity. “And how much elec- 
tricity,” asked my guide with a faint 
sneer, “have they got in Cheops?” “I 
don’t know,” I said: “ but who weighed 
that pyramid for you?” (I find it pays 
to be ready with biting repartee in this 
country, where everyone is brought up 
on the Katzenjammer Kids.) = In 
Washington there is a petrified forest, 
not to mention a copy of Stonehenge 
which someone has thoughtfully set up 
on a cliff in a place called Maryhill 
(pop. 100). On a 7,000-acre ranch near 
here there is also a museum in which 
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for 30c. I saw Indian artefacts, personal 
possessions of Queen Marie of Rumania, 
and a collection of French mannequins. 
To tell the truth, there is something for 
practically everyone. As a sign on a 
shop in Tillamook said, “If we ain’t 
got it, brother, you ain’t going to need 
gg 

Oregon is such a lonely place that parts 
of it haven’t even been found yet. I 
spent a good deal of time here, watching 
salmon climbing ladders; went for a 
ride on some logs; met a lot of Basque 
shepherds; trod on a marmot in Crater 
Lake National Park; caught two steel- 
head, four crappie and a halibut; played 
cricket in Portland, where roses grow 
on the telegraph poles; and _ finally 
entered Idaho by way of Hell’s Canyon. 
After that I had to stay a week in Sun 
Valley, resting up after my arduous 
crossing of the Snake River (Hell’s 
Canyon is 6,600 feet deep on an average, 
and one of my shoelaces kept breaking). 
In Sun Valley I basked all day, getting 
rid of my frost-bite, while all around me 
glamorous pink-cheeked slips of girls 
tobogganed to the music of a mammoth 
orchestra, the mountains echoing their 
merry peals of laughter. From here, 
considerably refreshed, I made my way 
to Boise, the capital. I was intrigued to 
find that Boise rhymes not with boys 
but with noisy. I inquired about this, 
and they told me that when the French 
trappers (or it might have been the 
Basque shepherds) first caught sight of 
the valley they exclaimed, in_ their 
excitable way, “Les bots! Les bois!” It 
must have been a touching scene, and 
I count this among the most fascinating 
explanations anyone has ever given 
me about anything. A great dis- 
appointment awaited me in Boise: 
the Idaho State Penitentiary is closed 
to visitors and tourists between eleven 
and one. 

As I look back I suppose the most 
memorable part of my stay in the North 
West (not that I want to boast) was my 
expedition to climb Mount Rainier 
with a manufacturing chemist from 
Wisconsin. He was a great admirer of 
Hemingway. Mount Rainier is tucked 
away in a Park in Washington, and it 
rises to a height of 14,408 feet. Nobody 
told me this. We set out with light 
hearts and some bars of plain chocolate 
down a trail that runs beside Huckleberry 
Creek. The trail led us to a gas station 
and a museum in Yakima Park, and 


that’s where we should have stayed. 
Shortly afterwards we lost the trail 
altogether, and about four days later we 
were half-way up the Fryingpan Glacier, 
living on berries and stuff the bears 
wouldn’t eat. He still swore he knew 
the place like the back of his hand, and 
he certainly did his best to prove it. 
We skirted the Ohanapecosh Glacier, 
fell in the Muddy Fork River, lay down 
to die in Paradise Valley, waved our 
shirts at a passing plane, and finally, on 
hands and knees, reached an isolated 
Patrol Cabin somewhere on the Wonder- 
land Trail just before the buzzards 
came down and flew away with us. - It 
had taken-us three weeks, and there 
was still a lot of park we hadn't 
even touched. 

“What we should have done,” said 
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the man from Wisconsin as _ the 
ambulance drove across Laughingwater 
Creek to warm beds and safety, “ was to 
take the Carbon River trail to Mystic 
Lake, make our way up the Wintrop 
Glacier, and establish a base on Willis 
Wall. Of course, from there we‘would 
have needed ropes and guides and ice- 
picks. Still and all,” he went on to’say, 
“you got to admit we saw some scenic 
wonders.” We became firm’ buddies 
during our convalescence, and I invited 
him to come and climb the South 
Downs with me some day. He plans to 
make the crossing by coracle. 





Next week: | 
Way Down West 
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All Tears : 


N Mitchison Meadow (the men, 
] ctarming’y call it that) the corn 

stubble was still tough and ankle- 
high, and as Williams, Cocky, Robert 
and Perce walked towards me with 
their billhooks, Cocky tripped and 
fell on his, gashing his face ll 
down one side. ‘Never mind,” I 
cried, eager to be at work in the big 
field, “it’s quite clean and you surely 
aren’t worrying about tetanus from this 
lovely soil?” I picked up the fallen 
billhook and felt my muscles responding 
and. the blood moving along my arms, 
and I wanted to begin the cutting then 
but there was nothing to cut. “Come 
on,”’ I said to the others who had moved 
back and spread out. “Prop Cocky up 
against a rick and let’s get started.” 
Our ricks with their concrete cores and 
wire-mesh bindings would easily sup- 
port Cocky, even if he became dead 
weight during the day Some people 
don’t think much of the concrete and 
wire, preferring to build ricks so that 
they stand alone; but this seems 
pedantic to me. Cocky was very glad 
of the mesh to-day to hold on to. 

As we stride through the sullen swede- 
field I turn to Robert and say “ What 
time is it?” Smiling he replies “Just 
after two, Miss Naomi.” With mar- 
vellous deftness he shuts a gate behind 
us: this makes all the difference between 
keeping the animals in and allowing 


Down on Mitchison Farm 


them to stray. Robert has come from his 
own farm to help, and when I thank him 
he mumbles “All things bright and 
beautiful.” He has a new motor 
tractor on his land now and I miss the 
smell of the horse. 

We work for five hours at the cutting, 
fighting off the Welsh crows all the time 
with planks. It is still a sweet joy to 
cut through cowslips with such habitual 
precision that one is free to watch 
Perce and Robert kicking and punching 
each other at the top of the field and in 
the new square ditch about Perce’s 
wife. For three years I have sown this 
field with cowslips. Next year, for the 
rotation, [ll turn it over to greengages. 
By eight o’clock we have a hundred 
sacks of cowslips. To-morrow, if the 
squirrels do not come meantime, we 
shall take up another twenty-five with- 
out trouble, even though we have lost 
Cocky and Perce. I have brought 
lemonade and a hard-boiled egg with me 
and as I undo the bottle top and take off 
the egg-shell I think with astonishment 
of how long manual skills stay with us. 
But what if we are all atomized? 

I go into the house to change, 
throwing my flying-suit, gloves and 
suéde jacket all around the kitchen. It 
is time to go and have a talk with the 
campers on The Tip. Charles, the mad 
Alsatian, is playing a nasty game with 
the mother of one of the campers who 
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is visiting. I notice that the orchard is 
still under water after Cocky’s attempt 
to dam the stream. In Holland this 
would look perfectly normal but here it 
is distressing. Why is this? 

I see that the spraying in the oats- 
field has not been a success. The weeds 
have developed a new kind of blue 
flower which Perce finds attractive and 
says has medicinal properties, but that 
is the only horticultural result. Eleven 
chickens have died since the spraying 
and Ron, the sheep dog, is seeing 
things. ‘The oats themselves are prob- 
ably late, but if they don’t appear soon 
I shall regard the spraying as a quite 
considerable failure. 

The squirrels did come during the 
night of course and took away the rest 
of the cowslips. They do not need 
them for themselves but give them away 
to field-mice. It is very annoying and 
we all wish we had made the extra effort. 
Yet one can at least console oneself 
with the thought that Khrushchev will 
get no benefit from them. And that is 
something isn’t it? 
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‘““Natalya and Beliayev are played by 
Margaret Leighton and Laurence Harvey. 
They give a convincing impression of the 
sudden fierce love that flares between them— 
and it isn’t surprising. For the two stars 
were in love. They are now married .. .” 


TV Times 
Ah, well. 
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